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PRE FA C E. 

7 HAVE endeavoured to make this edi" 
tion fometbing more full and fatisfoBory 
than the Jirji. I have fought with the ut- 
mfi care, and read with equal attentiont 
Foery thing wbick has appeared in public 
cgainfi my opiniotttx^ -have taken advan- 
tage of the c4ndidtiberfy of my friends i 
and if by th^&^eani'^' have heen'' better 
enabled to difeo'dei' ' tai imperfeSfions of the 
^ork, the indulgence it has received, im~ 
ferfeSi as it was, fumijhed me with a new 
motive to JPare no reafonable pains for its 
improvement. Though I btpue not found 
fufficieni reafon, or what appeared to mejuf- 
ficientf for making any material change in 
/ny theory, I have found neceffary in maiy 
places to explain, illujirate, and enforce it, 
J have prefixed an introduBory difcourfe 
concerning Tajie : it ts a matter curious in 
itjelfi and it leads naturally enough to the 
A 2 prin' 
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iv The PREFA_CE. 

principal enquiry. T'^ '•sitb the other ex~ 
fhmations has made the 'work Gmfiderabhf 
larger i ^td by emcreafotg iuhulkhas, lam 
afraid, ad^d to its faults ifo thai, net-antb' 
fianding aU fljf attention^ it nuy fiand m 
need of a yet greater Jbare ofindulgaice tbaji 
it required at itsfrft appearance. 

Tbey who are aca^oToed to fiudies if 
this nature will expe3t and tbey •will allov 
too for many faults, "tbey know tbat mairf 
of the objeBs of mtr enquiry are in tbemfelvcf 
obfcure and intricate i and tbat many others 
kave been rendered fs by a£eEled refinements 
or f<ilfi learnit^g ; tbey know tbat tliere arc 
many impediments in tbejubje^f in (be pre* 
judices of others, and even in pur ow«, that 
render it a matter of no fnall di^culty to 
jbew in a clear light the genuine ftfce of na- 
ture. "Xbey know that •whilfi the mnd 
is intent on the general fcheme of things* 
fame particular parts muji be negle0ed i 
that ive muJi often fubtnit the Jlyle to the 
fnatter, and frequently give up the praife of 
elegance, fatisfied mvith being clear, 

m 
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-^he -charaSiers of nature are kgible, it is 
true i hut they are not plain enough to en- 
able- ih&fe who run, to read thefH. We muji 
make Ufeofa caUtioui-i I had almiji /aid, a 
timorous method of proceeding. ■ JVe muJi not 
attetttpt ■tojfyt'when ive can Jiarcely. pretend 
to tre^p.- In confiderkig- dny complex mat^ 
ter, 'We ought tij 'diamine every di^inSl in- 
gredienf in the eontpojtiont on^ hy One ; and 
reduce, fbery thing- td thji utmoji fimpiicity ; 
, Jince the condition of our nature binds us id 
a JiriSi ta'is and very narro'w limits, ■ We 
cught afterwards to ri-examine tin prind* 
pies' by the effeSl oftb^ compbfitiont as well 
as the compofitioft' by that of the principles, 
tf^e ought to compare ourJhbjeSl with things 
of a fmilar natufey and even with things 
of a contrary nature ; for difcoverie.s may be 
and often are made by the eontrajiy which 
would efcape us en the fngle view, ^be 
greater number of the comparifons we 
make^ the more general and the more cer- 
tain our knowledge is like to prove, as built 
upon a more extenjive and perfeSl induBion. 

A3, If 
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1^ an enquiry thus car^Ify ctitduBxJ, 
Jbould fail at Iqft of difetyatring the truths 
it may anfmer an end perhaps as ufiful, in dif- 
covering to us the weaine/i ^ our ovm 
underjianditfg' If it does not makt u* 
knowing, it may make us modefi.. ^ it 
ibes .not freferve usjrom error^ it m^at 
le^ from the fpirit &f erfot ^ ^d may make 
W cautious of pronouHcmg it}itb po^^enej* 
or with haftct when ft tauekif^ouF i^^ tnd 
in Jo much uncertainty, 

I couidwijh that in eK^ni^ng thh; fhe^y, 
the fame method, were purftted wkieA I en^ 
dgavoured to obferve in forming k. %hai 
DbjeBionSyf in my opinio^ ought to he pro^ 
fofedy either to the fever<tl principles <w they 
are diJiinSily confidered^ or to thejuftnefs of 
the conclufion •which is drtfwn frcm tbetn. 
But it is common to pafs over both the pre- 
mifes and conclufon , in flense,, and t4 produce- 
as an ohje^ion, fome poetical p^age which 
does not f em eafly accounted for upon the 
principles I endeavour to cft.a6lijb- This 
manner of proceeding I JhouU think itery 
J itnproper. 
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improper. 'The tajk would be infinite^ if 
we csuU efidhlijb aa princtph untii we bad 
Prtsiot^ itnrmiUled the complex texture of 
toery image or dejcriptton to he found in 
foeis and Orators* And tboug'b we Jhauid 
Tover be able to reconcile the efe^ dffucb 
images to our principles, fbis can never 
overturn the theory itfitf i^ilji it is found- 
ed Oft certain and indij^utable foBs, A 
theory fowled oft experiment, and not af~ 
Jumedt is always good fdrfo nfuch as it ex- 
pldifUi Our inability to pujh it indefinitely 
ii tio afgttment at all againfi it* 'This in-* 
ability may be owing to our igitorance of 
fame neiiejfary mediums j io a -want of pro- 
per application j to many other caufes befides 
a defeSi in the principks we employ. Iti ' 
reality, tbefubjedi requires a much clofer at' 
tention, than we dare claim from our mannef 
of treating tt* 

If it Jhould not appear on the face of the 

work, I muji caution the reader againfi 

imagining that I intended a full dijertatiort 

M the Sublime and Beautiful, My enquiry 

A 4 went 
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went ho farther than to the. origin ef tbe/e 
ideas. If the qualities whicB t have rang- 
ed wider the head of the Sui^rne. he allfouud. 
coTifJien't loith . each other ^ . and all d^'erent ■ 
Jrom.thofe wBick I place under the. heai.of 
Beauty; and if. tbofe which cm^ojg the claji. 
of the Beautiful l^ave . the fame ednffiency . 
•with themfehes, and. the' fame, ofpoftion toi 
thofe which ore clajfed under the Jenomttidtn 
tion of Sublime, I am in little pain whether-, 
any Body choofes to follow the name I gwe, 
them or fiot, provided he allows that what. 
I difpofe under different heads are in reality 
different things, in nature. The ufe. I make 
of the- words may be blamed, as. too- confined 
or too extended i my meaning cannot well be ^ 
mifunderjiood. . . ". , . . 

To conclude.', .whatever progrefs. may he. 
made towards the difcovery of truth in this^ 
matter t I do not repent the pains' I have- 
taken in it. The ufe of fucB enquiries may 
be very confiderabk. , Jf^katever ..turns tbr 
foul inward on iff If, tends, tax'anceiiter it^. 
Jorcest and to" fit it for greater.akd frenger. 
\ ■■■■::■ , ' fights 
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fights of fcience. By looking into phyficiU" 
caufis, our minds are opened and enlarged i 
and in tbispurjuit^ svif ether we take or whe- 
ther we lofe our game, the chace is certainly 
of'fervice, CIcerp, trke^as pc was to fhe 
Academic pbilofophyy and confequently led to 
rejeB the certainty of phyfical, as of every 
other kin's of knowledge, yet freely confejfes 
its great importance to the human under- 
Jianding j *' Eft animorpm,ingcniorumquc 
*• noftrorum naturale qiioddam quafi pa- 
*• bulum confideratio contemplatloque 
** naturx." If we can direSt the lights we 
derive from fuch exalted jpeculations, upon 
the humbler field of the imagination, wbiljl. 
vse inveftigate the firings , and trace the 
courfes of our pajfons, we may not only com- 
municate to the tafie a fort of philofopbical 
folidity, but we m$y refiedl back on the fe~ 
verer -fciences fome of the graces and ele~ 
gancies oftafte, without which the great efi 
proficiency in- thofe .fciences will always have 
the appearance of Jometbing illiberal. 

THE 
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O N 

TASTE. 

ON a fuperficial view, we may feem 
to differ very widely from each 
other in our reafonings, and no Icfs in 
our pleaTures : but notwithftanding this 
difference, which I think to be rather ap- 
parent, than real, it is probable that the 
ftandard both of Reafon and Tafte is the 
iame in all human creatures. For if 
there were not fome principles of judg- 
ment as well as of fentiment common to 
all mankind, no hold could poflibly be 
taken either on their reafon or their paf- 
fions, fufficient to maintain the ordinary- 
correfpondencc of life. It appears indeed 
to be generally acknowledged, that with 
B regard 
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regard to truth and falfehood there is fomc- 
thing fixed. We find people in their dif- 
putes continually appealing to certain tcfts 
and ftandards, which are allowed on all 
fides, and are fuppofed to be eftabllfbed 
in our common nature. But there is not 
the fame obvious concurrence in any uni- 
form Of fettled principles which relate to 
Tafle. It is even commonly fuppofed 
that this delicate and aerial faculty, which 
fcems too volatile to endure even the 
chains of a definition, cannot be proper- 
ly tried by any teft, nor regulated by any 
ftandard. There is fo continual a call 
for the excrcife of the reafoning faculty^ 
and it is fo much ilrcngthened by perpetual 
contention^ that certain maxims of right 
reafon. feem to be tacitly fettled amongft 
the moil ignorant. The learned have im-« 
proved on this rude fcience^ and reduced 
thofe maxims into a fyflem. If TaAe has 
not been fo happily cultivated, it was not 
that the fubjed was barren, but that the 
labourers were few or negligent ; for to fay. 
the 
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i&e truth, there ate not the fame intcrcft- 
iiig motives to impel us to fix the one; 
^hich urge us to afcertain the other. And 
after all, if mch differ in their opinion con- 
fcerning fiich matters, their difference is" 
hot attended with the iame important con- 
iequences; elfe I make no doiibt but that 
the logic of Tafte, if I may be allowed 
ihe exprcfllohi might very poflibly be as 
well digefted; and we might comd to dif- 
eufs matters of this nature with as mffch 
fcertainty, as thofe which feemEriiore im- 
mediately within the province pf mere 
jeafori. And indeed, it is very neceffary, at 
the entrance into fuch an enquiry as our 
prefent, to make this point as clear as pof- 
iible i for if Tafte haS no fixed principles, 
if the imagination is not affeited accord- 
ing to.fomc invariable and certain laws; 
Our labour is lifce to be employed to very 
little purpofej as it muft be judged art 
nfelefs, if not an abiurd undertaking, to 
lay down rules for caprice,- and to fct' upi 
for a legiflator of whims and fancies. 

B 2 Th# 
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The term Tafte, like all other 6gurative 
tenns^ is not extremely accurate ; the thing 
which we underftand by it, is far from a 
fimple and determinate idea in the minds 
-of moft men, and it is therefore liable to 
uncertainty and confufion. I have no great 
opinion of a definition, the celebrated re- 
medy for the cure of this diforder. For 
when we define, we feem in danger of cir- 
cuinfcribing nature within the bounds of 
our own notions, which we often take up 
by hazard, or embrace on truft, or form 
out of a limited and partial confideration 
of the objed before us, inftead of extend- 
ing our ideas to take in all that nature 
comprehends, according to her manner of 
combining. We are limited in our en- 
quiry by the ftridl laws to which we have 
fubmitted at our fetting out. 

— — Grca viUm palulumqttt msrahmur triem, 
Uitde pudar prsferre pidem vetat aut operis Uie, 

A definition may be very exadt, and yet 

go but a very little way towards inform- 

2 inr 
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ing us of the nature of the thing defined j 
but let the virtue of a definition be what 
it will, in the order of things, it feems ra- 
ther to follow than to precede our enquiry, 
of which it ought to be confidered as the 
refult. It muft be acknowledged that the 
methods of difquifition and teaching may- 
be fometimes different, and on very good 
realbn undoubtedly i but for my part, 1 am 
cbnvinced that the method of teaching 
which approaches moft nearly to the me- 
thod of inveftigation, is incomparably the 
beft i fince, not content with ferving up a 
few barren and lifelefs truths, it leads to 
the ftock on which they grew ; it tends to 
fet the reader himfelf in the track of in- 
vention, and to diret^ him into tbofe paths 
in which the author has made his own dif- 
coveries, if he fliould be fo happy as to 
have made any that are valuable. 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, 

I mean by the word Tafte no more than 

33 that 
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that faculty or thoie faculties of the mind, 
which are zSe&cd with, or which form a 
judgment of, the works of imagination and 
the elegant arts. This is, I think, the 
moft general idea of that word, and what 
is the leaft connedled with an^ particulav 
theory. And my point in this enquiry is, 
to find whether there are any principles, 
on which the iipagination is aife^led, ip 
common to all, fo grounded and certain, 
as tO' fupply the nieans of reasoning &.tif- 
fadorily about them. And fuch princi- 
ples of Tafte I fancy there are; hpwever 
paradoxical it may fcem to thofe, who oi» 
a fuperficial view imagine, that there is fq 
great a diverfity of Taftcs, both in kind 
and degree, that nothing can be more in-> 
determinate. 

All the natural powers in man, which 
I know, that are converfant about exter- 
nal objects, are the fenfes } the imagina- 
tion i and the judgment. And firft with 
■ regard 
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ivgard to the Senfes. We do and we 
jnuft fuppofe, that as the conformation of 
their organs arc nearly or altogether the 
fame in aU ipen> fo the manner of per-- 
ceiving external objects is in all men the 
^ame, or wjth little difference. We are 
fatisfied that what appears to be light to 
one eye, appears light to another j that 
what (ecnas fweet to one palate, is fwceit 
to another ; that what is darJc and bitter 
to this man, is likewife dark and bitter 
to that; and yrc conclude in the fame 
manner of great and little, hard and foft, 
hot and cold, rough and fmooth; and in- 
deed of all the natural qualities and af- 
fections of bodies, Jf we fiiffer ogrfdve^ 
to imagine, that their fenfes prefent to dif. 
jerent men different images of things, this 
fceptical proceeding will make every fort of 
feafoning on eyery fubje<a vain arid fri- 
yolous, even that fceptical reafoning it- 
felf, which had perfuaded vis to entertain 
% doubt concerning the agreement of 
B ^ our 
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our perceptions. But as there -will be 
little doubt that bodies prefent fimilar 
images to the whole Ipecies, It tnuft nc- 
cdlarily be allowed, that the pleafures and 
the pains which every objei^ excites in 
one man, it mufl: raife in all mankind, 
whilft it operates naturally, Amply, and 
by its proper powers only j for if we deny 
this, we muft imagine that the &me cauie 
operating in the iame manner, and on fubx 
je;£ts of the fame kind, will produce dif- 
ferent cSc&s, which would be highly 
abfurd. Let us (irH confider this point in 
the fenfe of Tafte, and the rather as the 
faculty in queilion has taken its name 
from that fenfe. All men are agreed to 
call vinegar four, honey fweet, : and aloes 
bitter ; and as they are all agreed in find- 
ing thefe qualities in thofe objeds, they 
do not in the leaft differ coriperning their 
cffefts with regard to pleafure and pain. 
They all concur in calling fweetnefs 
plealant, and fournefs and bitterjielfi un^ 
pleafanti 
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pleafant. Here there is no diverfity ia 
their fentiments ; and that there is not, 
appears fuUy from the confent of all men 
in the metaphors which are taken from 
the fenfe of Tafte. A four temper, bitter 
expreflions, bitter curfes, a bitter fate, are 
terms well and ftrongly underftood by all. 
And we are altogether as well underftood 
when we fay, a fweet difpofition, a fweet 
perfon, a fweet condition, and the like. 
It is confeiTed, that cuftom and feme 
other caufes, have made many deviations 
from the natural pleafures or pains which 
belong to thefe feveral Taftes j but then 
the power of diftinguifhing between the 
natural and the acquired reliih remains to 
the very laft, A man frequently comes 
to prefer the tafte of tobacco to that of 
fugar, and the flavour of vinegar to that 
of milk J but this makes no confufion in 
Taftes, whilft he is fenfible that the to- 
bacco and vinegar are not fweet, and 
■ffhilft he knows that habit alone has re- 
conciled 
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concikd his palate to thefe alien pleafures, 
ETCn with fuch a pcrfon we may fpeak, 
and with futficient precifioOf concerning 
Taftes. But ihould any man be fouiu). 
who declares, tliat to him tobacco has 4 
Taile like fugar, and that he cannot dif- 
tingui(h between milk and vinegar; or 
that tobacco and vinegaf are fwcet, mili^ 
fitter, and fugar four j we jmrqediately 
conclude that the organs of this man are 
oat of order, an4 that his palate is iftterly 
vitiated. Wc are as far frorp ponferring 
with fuch a perfon upon Taftes, a$ from 
reafoning concerning the relations of quan- . 
tity with one who ihould deny that all 
the parts together vpxc equal to the whole. 
We do not call a man of this kind wrone 
in his notions, but abfolutely mad. Ex-* 
ccplions of this fort, in either way, dq 
not at all impeach our general rule, qor 
make us conclude that men have various 
principles concerning the relations of 
quantity, or the Tafte of things. So that 

whCQ 
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when it is faid^ Taile cannot be difputed, 
^ cai) only mean, that no otie can ilri'^Iy 
aofwer what pleafure or p^n fome parti- 
(Cularman may find from the Taft&of fom-e 
particular thing. This indeed cannot be 
jdifputpd ; but wc may difpute, apd with ' 
fufficient clearncfs too, concerning the 
things which are naturally plea&ng or 
idiiagreeable to the fenfe. But when we 
talk of any peculiar or acquired relifli, 
then we muft know the habits, the pre- 
judices, or the diilempers of thjs parti-> 
pular man. and we miifl: draw pur con- 
{plafion from thofe. 

This agreement of mankind is not 
confined to the Tafte folely. The 
principle of pleafure derived from fight 
is the fame in all. Light i? more plea- 
fing than darknefs. Summer, when the 
parth is clad in green, when the hea^ 
yens are fcrene and bright, is more 
agreeable than winter, when every thin^ 
makes 
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makes a clifFerent appearance. I never 
remembei; that any thing beautiful, whe- 
ther a man, a beaft, a bird, or a plant, 
was ever fhewn, though it were to an 
hundred people, that they did not all 
immediately agree that it was beauti- 
ful, though fome might have thought 
that it fell fliort of their expedation, 

. or that other things were ftill finer. 
I believe no man thinks a goofe to be 
more beautiful than a fwan, or ima- 
gines that what they call a Friezland 
hen excels a peacock. It muft be ob- 
ferved too, that the pleafures of the 
fight are not near fo complicated, and 
confufed, and altered by unnatural ha- 
bits and aflbciations, as the pleafures of 

. the Tafte arc j becaufe the pleafures of 
the fight more commonly acquiefce in 
themfelves ;■ and are not fo often altered 
by confiderations which are independent 
of the fight itfelf. But things do not 
fpontaneoully prefent themfelves to the 
palate 
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palate as they do to the fight j they arc 
generally applied to it, cither as food or 
as medicine ; and from the qualities which 
they poffefs for nutritive or medicinal 
purpofes, they often^ form the palate by 
degrees, and by force of thefe aflbcia- 
tions. Thus opium is pleafing to Turks, 
on account of the agreeable delirium it 
produces. Tobacco is the delight of 
Dutchmen, as it diffufes a torpor and 
pleafing ftupefaftion. Fermented fplrits 
pleafe our common - people, becaufe they 
baniOi care, and all confideratlon of fu- 
ture or pre&nt evils. All of thefe would 
lie abfolutcly negledted if their properties 
had originally gone no further than the 
Tafte; but all thefe, together with tea 
and coffee, and fome other things, have 
pafled from the apothecary's (hop to our 
tables, and were taken for health long 
before they were thought of for plea- 
lure. The eifed of the drug has made 
us ufc it frequently ; and frequent ufe, 
combined 
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combined with the agreeable eflfefl, hasf 
Jnade the Tafte itfelf at laft agreeable; 
But this does not in the leafl perpteX our 
reafoning ; becaufe we diftinguiOi to' the; 
laft the acquired from the natural reliffa. 
In defcribing the tafle of an unknowd 
fruit, you would fcarcely fay, that it had 
a fWeet and plealant flavour like tobacCov 
opium, or garlic, although you fpoke to 
thofe who were in the conftant ufe of 
thefe drugs, and had great pleafure ■ ih 
them. There is in all men a fufficient re- 
membrance of the original natural caufes 
of pleafure, to enable them to bring all 
things offered to their fenfes to that ftan- 
dard, and to regulate their feelings and 
opinions by it. Suppofe one who had fo" 
Vitiated his palate as to take more plea- 
fure in the Tafte of opium than irt 
that of butter or honey, to be prefent- 
cd with a bolus of fquills ; there is hard- 
ly any doubt but that he would. prefer 
the butter or honey to this nauftoutf 
^ morfel,- 
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morfel, or to any other bitter drug to 
which he had not been accuftomed j 
which proves that his palate was natu- 
rally like that of other men in a]I things, 
that it is ftill like the palate of other men 
in many things, and only vitiated in 
fome particular points. For in judging 
of any new thing, even of a Taftc iimi- 
lar to that which he has been formed by 
habit to like, he finds his palate adedted 
in the natural manner, and on the com- 
mon, principles. Thus the pleafure of all 
the fenfes, of the fight, and even of the 
Tafte, that moft ambiguous of the fenfes, 
is the fame in all, high and low, learned 
and unlearned. 

Bcfides the ideas, with their annex-. 
ed pains and pleafures, which are pre- 
fentcd by the fenfe j the mind of man 
poffeffes a fort of creative power of its 
own ; either in reprefenting at pleafure 
the images of things in the order and 
manner 
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manner in which they were received by 
the fenfes, or in combining thofe images 
in a new manner, and according to a 
diiFerent order. This power is called 
Imagination j and to this belongs what- 
ever is called wit, fancy, invention, and 
the like. But it muft be obferved, that 
the power of the imagination is incapable 
of producing any thing abfolutely new ; 
it can only vary the difpofition of thofe 
ideas which it has received from the fenfes. 
Now the imagination is the moft ex- 
tenfive province bf pleafure and pain, 
ss it is the region of our fears and .our 
hopes, and of all our pafHons that are 
connected with them j and whatever is 
calculated to affeit the imagination with 
thefc commanding ideas, by force of any 
original natural imprellion, mufl have 
the fame power pretty equally over all 
men. For fince the imagination is only 
the reprefentation of the fenfes, it can only 
be pleafed or difpleafed with the images, 
from 
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Srom, the feme principle on which the 
(enfe is pleafed or difpleafed with the 
tealities i find confei^uently there mufl be 
juft as dofe an agreement in the imagi- 
nations as in the Tenfes of men. A little 
attention will convince us that this mull 
of necefli^ be the cafe^ 

Btlt in the imagination, befides the 
pain or pleafure arifmg ffom the propers- 
ties of th6 natutal bbjeift, a pleafure is 
perceived from the rcfemblance, which the 
imitation has to the original : the imagi- 
nationj I conceive^ can have no pleafure 
but what refults from one or other of 
.ifaeie caufes. And thefe caufes operate 
pretty uniformly upon all men, becaufe 
they operate hy principles iii nature, and 
which arc not derived from any particu- 
lar habits or advantages. Mr. Locke 
■ Veiy Juftly and finely obfervcs of wit, . 
■diat it is chiefly converfant in tracing rc- 
jfembUnces : he remarks at the fame time, 
thai the buiinefs of judgment is rather in 
C finding 
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finding difierences. It may perhap< ap- 
pear, on this Tuppofition, that there is no 
material diAindtion between the wit and 
the judgment, as they both feem to refult 
from diBerent operations of the fame fa- 
culty of comj^ing. But in reality, whe- 
ther they are or are not dependant on the 
£une power of the mind, they differ fo 
very^ materially in many refpeifts, that a 
per&d: union of wit and judgment is one 
of the rareft things in the world. When 
two diftin^ objeAs are unlike to each 
other, it is only what we expeft j things 
are in their common way ; and therefore 
they make no impreffion on the imagina- 
tion : but when two diftind objefts have 
a refemblance, we are Aruck, we attend 
to them, and we are pleafed. The mind 
of man has naturally a far greater alacrity 
and iatisfaSion in tracing refcmbjances 
than in fearchiag for differences : becaufe 
by making refemblances we produce neto 
images; we unite, we create, we enlargi^ 
our fiock ; but in making diflinftions we 
offer 
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ofier no food at all to the imagination i 
the taik itfelf is more icvere and irkrome» 
and what pleafure. we derive from jt is 
fomething of a negative and indireA na- 
ture. A piece of news is told me in the 
moroing ; this, merely as a pKce of news, 
as a £i& added to my ftock, gives toe 
fame pleafare. In the evening I find 
there was nothing in it. What do I gain 
by this, but the difiatisfiaarion to find that 
I had been imposed upon? Hence it is 
that men are much more naturally in- 
clined to belief than to incredulity. And 
it is upon this principle, that the moft ig- 
norant and barbarous nations have fre- 
quently excelled in fimilitudes, compari- 
ibns, metaphors, and allegories, who 
have been weak and backward in dlftin- 
guilhing and forting their ideas. And it is 
for a reafon df this kind, that'Homer and 
the oriental writers, though very fond of 
fimilitudes, and though they often ftrikc 
■ out fuch as are truly admirable, they fel- 
dom take care to have them exad; that 
C 2 is. 
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is, they are taken with thf gcneafal' feferiK- 
blance, they paint it ftrpngly, and they 
take no notice of the difference which'may 
be found between the things compared. 

Now, as the pleafure of refemblance is 
that which principally flatters the imagi- 
nation, all men are nearly equal in this 
ppiotj A8 ^r u their knowledge of the 
' things repreientcd or compared extends. 
The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon ex- 
perience and obfervation, and not on tho 
ftrcngth. or weakncfr of any natural. fa7 
cuhyf.and it is from this difference in, 
knowledge, that what we commonly, 
tJiough with no great exadnefs,, call a 
difference in Tafte proceeds. A man to 
whom iculpture is new, fees a barber's 
block, or fome ordinary piece of ftatuary j 
he is immediately ftruck and pleafed, be- 
caufe he fees fomething like an human 
figure;, and, entirely taken up with this 
likeneic, he does not at all attend to its 
dcfeas. 
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4efed$. No perfon, I beliere, at the 
£rft time of ieeing a piece of imitation 
Fver did. Some time after, we fuppofe 
that this novice lights upon a more artifi- 
ci4 work of the fame nature ; he now 
tKgins to look with contempt on what he 
admired at jirft; not that he admired it 
pven then for its unlikenefs to a man, but 
for that general though inaccurate refem- 
blance which it bore to the human figure. 
What he admired at different times in 
thefe h different figures, is flrjdly the 
fame; and though his knowledge ifi im- 
proved, his Tafte is not altered. Hither- 

' to his miftake was from a want of know- 
ledge in art, and this arofe from his inex- 
perience; but he may be itill deficient 
from a want of knowledge in nature. 
For it is poflible that the man in queftioQ 
piay flop he(:e, and that the mailer-piece 
of a great hand m^y pleafe him no more 
fh^Q the middling performance of a vuU 

. gar artifl j iand this not for want of better 

f)r higher relifh, hut becaufe all men dQ 

Q I pot 
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not obierve with fufficient accuracy on 
the human figure to enable them to judge 
properly of an imitation of it. And that 
the critical Tafte does not depend upon a 
fuperior principle in men, but upon fupe- 
rior knowledge, may appear from feveral 
inftances. The ftory of the ancient painter 
and the ihoemaker is very well known. 
The Ihoemaker fet the painter right with 
regard to fome miftakes he had made in 
the flioe of one of his figures, and which' 
the painter, who had not made fuch ac- 
curate obfervations on Hioes, and waa 
content with a general refemblancc, had 
never obferved. But this was no im- 
peachment to the Talle of the painter; 
it only fhewcd fome want of knowledge 
in the art of making ihoes. Lett us ima- 
gine, that an anatomiH had <;ome into 
the painter's working-room. His piece 
is in general well done, the figure in quef- 
tion in a good attitude, and the parts well 
adjufted to their various movements j 
yet the anatomift, critical in his art. 
9 may 
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may obJerve the fwell of fome mufcle 
not quite juft in the peculiar a^ion of 
the figure. Here the anatomift obferves 
what the painter had not oblcrved ^ and 
he pafle's by what the ihoemaker had re- 
marked. But a want of the laft critical 
knowledge in anatomy no more reflected 
on the natural good Tafte of the painter* 
or of any common ob^rver of his piece, 
than the want of an exaQ knowledge in 
the formation of a ihoe. A fine piece 
of a decollated head of St. John the Bap- 
tiAwasihewn to a Turkifh emperor; he 
praiied many things, but he obferved one 
defed^ he obieiVed that the flcin did not 
ihrink from the wounded part of the 
neck. The fultan on this occafion, though 
his obfervation was very juft, difcovered 
no more natural Tafte than the painter 
who executed this piece, or than a thon- 
fand European connoifleurs, who probably 
never would have made the fame obier- 
yaticm. His Turkifh Majefty had indeed 
been well acquainted with that terrible 
C 4 fpcftaclc. 
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fpe^cle, which the others could only faaro 
r«prefentcd'in their imagination. On the 
fubjetft of their dillikc there is a diSccence 
between all thefe people, arifing from the 
diderent kinds and. degrees of their know- 
ledge ; but there is fomethiiig in common 
to .the painter, the Jhoemaker, the ana-; 
tomift, and the Turkifh emperor, the plca- 
:(ure arifing from a natural object, fo &r as 
each perceives it juilly. imitated; the fatif" 
faffcion in feeing an agreeable figui^ j the 
fympathy proceeding from a ftriking and 
affcfling incident. So far as Tafte is na- 
tural, it is nearly compion to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagina- 
tion, the fame parity may be obferved. It 
is true, that one man is charmed with 
Don Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly 3 
whilll another is traniported with the 
Eneid, anJ leaves Don Bellianis to chil- 
dren. Thefe two men feem to have a Tafte 
very different from each other ; but in , 
faft they differ very little. In both thef« 
pieces. 
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pieces, which inipire iuch oppofite fenti-, 
xnents, a tale exciting admiration is told; 
both are fiiU of action, both are pafllonate ^ 
in both are voyages, battles, triumphs, and 
continual changes of fortune. The admirer 
ef Don Bellianis perhaps does not under- 
iland the refined language of (he £neid» 
who, if it was degraded into the ftyle of 
ihe Pilgrim's Progrefs, might feel it ip all 
its enevgy, on the fame principle whicl^ 
tnade him an admirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite iLuthor he is not fbock- 
ed with the continual breaches of proba- 
bility, the confufion of times, the of- 
£:nces agunft manners, the trampling 
upon ^ography ; for he knows nothing 
of geography and chronology, and he 
has never examined the grounds of. pro- 
bability. He perhaps reads of. a ftiip- 
Vreck on "the coaft of Bohemia : wholly 
taken up with fo intcrefting an event, 
and only folicitous for the fate of his. 
|iero, he is not at the lea^ troubled Hit 
^his 
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this extravagant blunder. For why fhould 
he be ihockcd at a fhipwreck on the coaft 
of Bohemia, who does not know but that 
Bohemia may be an ifland in the Atlantic 
ocean ? and after all, what reflexion is 
this on the natural good Tafte of the per- 
fon here fuppofed ? 

So far then as Tafle belongs to the ima- 
gination, its principle is the &me in all 
men ; there is no difference in the man- 
ner of their being affcfled, nor in the 
caufes of the affe<^on ; but in the degree , 
there is a difference, which arifes from 
two caufes principally; either from a 
greater degree of natural fenfibility, or 
from a clofer and longer attention to the 
objedl. To illuftrate this by the proce- 
dure of the ienfes, in which the &me dif- / 
ferenco is found, let us fuppoie a very 
fmootb marble table to be fet before two 
men ; they both perceive it to be finooth, 
and they are both pleafed with it becaufe 
of this quality. So far they agree. But 
fuppofe 
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fuppoie another, and after that another 
table, the latter ftill finoother than the 
former, to be fet befwe them. It is now 
very probable that th6fo men, who ore Jo 
agreed upon what ts fmooth, and in the 
pleafure from thence, will difagree when 
they come to fettle which table has the 
advantage in point of polifh. Here is 
indeed rfie great difference between Taftes, 
when men come to comjure the exceis 
or diminution of things which ar« judged 
by degree and not by mcafure. Nor is it 
eaiy, when fuch a difference arifes, to 
fettle the point, if the excefs or dimi. 
nution be not glaring. If we differ in 
opinion about two quantities, we can 
have recourfe to a common me^ure, 
which may decide the queflion with the 
utmoil exadlnefs; and this I take it is 
what gives mathematical knowledge a 
greater certainty than any other. But in 
things whofe oKcefs is not judged by 
greater or fmaller, as fmoothnefs and 
roughncfs, hardnefs and foftnefs, dark.i- 
nefs 
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oeTs and light, the ffaades of colours, al{ 
thefe arc very eafily diftinguiihed when 
the differeqce is any way confiderable, 
but not when it is raiaute, for want of 
fomc commpa meafurcs, which perhaps 
may never come to be difcovcred. In theie 
pice cafce, fuppofing the acutenefs of the 
fenie equal, the greatei! attention and habit 
jn fuch things will have the advantage, 
In the qtwftton about the tables, the mar? 
blerpoliiher will unqueftionably determina 
|he moft accurately. But notwithAand- 
ing this wgnt of a common meafure for 
lettling mapy diiput^s relative to the 
ienies, and their representative the imagi. 
mation, we find th^t the principles are the 
^me in all, and that there is no difagree- 
ment until we come to examine into thp 
pre-eminenpe pr difference of things, 
which brings ys within the province pf 
the judgment. 

So long as we are converfant with, the 
fcnfibl^ qualities pf things, hardly auy- 
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more than the Imagination reems . con« 
cerned ; little more alfo. than the imagi- 
nation feems concerned when the paffions 
are reprefeitfed, becaufe by the force of 
natural fympathy they are felt in all men 
without any recourfe to reafoniog, and 
their juftnefs recognized in every hreaft> 
Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, all thefe 
paflions have In their turns afield every 
mind { and they do not afie£t it in an 
arbitrary or cafual manner, but upon cer- 
tain, natural, and uniform principle^. But 
as many of the worlis of imagination aro 
not confined to tlu. r^refentation of 
fcnfible objeias,. nor j:p .effdrts upon the 
pafHons, hut. esctend thcmfelves to the 
manners, the chara^rs, the actions, and 
defigns-of men, their relations, their vir- 
tues and vices, thejf come within the 
province of the judgment^ which is Im- 
proved by attention, and by the habit 
of reafoning. All theie make a very 
eonfiderable part of what are conildered 
as 
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tft the objeds of Tafte > and Horace 
. {ends us to the IchooU of philofophy 
tnd d» world for our inftruAion in 
them* Whatewer certainty ia to bo ac- 
quired in morality^ and the fcience of 
life ; juft the fame degree of certainty 
have we in what relates to them in 
works of imitation. Indeed it is for 
the moft part in our Hull in manners, 
and in the obfervances of time and place, 
and of decency in general, which is 
only to be learned in thofe fchools to 
i/vhich Horace reconunends us, that what 
is called Tafte, by way of diilin^on, con- 
fiils i and which is in reality no other 
^n a more refined judgment. On the 
whole, it appears to me, that what is 
called Tafte, in its moil general accepta- 
tion, is not a limple idea, but is partly 
made up of a perception c^ the primary 
pleafures of fenfe, of the fecondary plea- 
fures of the imagination, and of the con- 
clufions of the reafoning facuUy/con- 
ccrning 
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cerning the various relations of diefe, and 
concerning the human palHons, manncn, 
and anions. All this is requiGte td 
form Tafte, and the ground-work of all 
thefe is the iame in the human raJnd ; 
for as the fenfes are the great originals of 
all our ideas, and confcquently of all our 
pleafures, if they are not uncertain and 
arbitrary, the whole ground - work of 
Tafle is common to all, and therefore 
there is a fufHcient foundation for a con- 
clufive rcafbning on theie matters. 

Whilft we coniider Taftc merely ac- 
cording to its nature and fpecies, we ihall 
find its principles entirely uniform ; but 
the degree in which thefe principles pre- 
vail, in the feveral individuals of man- 
kind, is altogether as different as the. 
principles themfelves are fimilar. For 
fenfibility and judgment, which are the 
qualities that compofe what we com- 
monly call a ^afitt vary exceedingly in 
various people. From a defed in the 
former 
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former of thtCe qualities^ arifcs a wani 
of Tafte J a wcaknefs in the* latter, coni 
iUtutes a wrong or a bad pde. Tber^ 
are fbmc men fori^ed with feeKngs fa 
blunt, with . tempers. fo cold and pbleg-^ 
matic, that they can hardly he faid to 
be awake during the whole courfe of 
their lives. Upon fuch perfons, the moft 
flrilcing objects make but a faint and bb- 
icure impreflion. There are others fo 
continually in the agitation of grofs and 
merely fcn'fual plcafuresi or fo occupied 
in the low drudgery of avarice, of fo 
heated in the ch&ce of hooaurs and diA 
tini^ion* " that thfeir minds, which had 
b^n :ufed contiottdly to the Horms of 
thele violent and tempdiluous pafGonSi 
can hardly be put in motion by the deli- 
cate and refined.play of the imagination* 
Thefe men, though from a different 
caufe^ become as flupid and.infenfible as 
the foriner j but whenever either of theil^ 
happen to be. ilruck with any natural 
elegance or grei^taefs^ or with theie ijua-n 
lltie« 
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Uties in any work of art, they are moved 
upon the fame principle. 

The caufe of a wrong Taile is a de- 
{e£t of Judgment, And this may arife 
from a natural weaknefs of underhand- 
ing. (in whatever the ftrength of that fa- 
culty may confift) or, which is much 
more commonly the cafe, it may arife 
from a want of proper and well-dire£ted 
exercife, which alone can make it Arong 
and ready. Bcfides that ignorance, inat- 
tention, prejudice, rafhnefs, levity, obfti- 
nacy, in Hiort, all thofe paflions, and all 
thofc vices, which pervert thejudgment 
in other matters, prejudice it no lefs in 
this its more refined and elegant province. 
Thefe caufes produce different opinions' 
upon every thing which is an objeft of 
the underAanding, without inducing us 
to fuppofe, that there are no fettled prin- 
ciples of reafon. And indeed on the 
whole one may obferve, that there is 
rather lefs difference upon matters of 
D Tafte 
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Tafte among mankind, than upon moft 
of thofe which depend upon the naked 
rcafon j and that men are far better 
agreed on the excellence of a dcfcription 
ift Virgil, than on the truth or falfehood 
of a theory of Ariftotle. 

A Tcftirode of judgment in the arts, 
which may be railed a good Tafte, does 
in a great nieafure depend upon fcnfibi- 
lity J becaufe if the mind has no bent to 
the pleafures of the imagination, it will 
never apply itfelffufSciently to works of 
that fpecies to acquire a competent know- 
ledge in them. But though a degree of 
fenfibility is requlfite to form a good 
judgment, yet a good judgment docs not 
neceffarilyarifc from a quick fenfibility cff 
pleafurc; it frequently happens that a 
very poor judge, merely by force of a 
greater complexional fenfibility, is more 
affefted by a very poof piece, than the 
heft judge by the moft perfedj for as 
every thing new, extraordinary, grand. 
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or paflionate, is vvell calculated to affeft 
fuch a perfon, and that the faults do not 
affc& hiip* his pleafure is more pure and 
unmixed; and as it is merely a pleafure 
of the imagination, it is much higher 
than wiy wliich is derived from a refti- 
tude of the judgment; the judgment is 
for the greater part employed in throw- 
ing ilumhiing-blocks ii) the way of the 
imagination, in difCpatitig the fccnes of 
its enchantment, and in ^ng us down 
to the disagreeable yoke of our reafon; 
for almoft the only pleafure that men 
have in' judging better tha^i others, con- 
fifts in a fort of confcious pride and fupe- 
riority, which arifes from thinking right- 
ly; but then, this is an indiredt pleafure, 
a pleafure which does not immediately 
refult from the objea which is under 
contemplation. In the morning of our 
days, when the fenfcs are unworn and 
tender, when the whole man is awake in 
every part, and the glofs of novelty freffi 
upon all the objects that furround us, how 
D 2 lively 
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lively at that time are our fenfations, but 
how falfe and iDaccurate the judgments 
we form of things ? I defpair of ever rc- 
ccirlng the fame degree of pleafure from 
the moft excellent performances of ge- 
nius which I felt at that age, from pieces 
which my prefent judgment regards as 
trifling and contemptible. Every tri- 
vial caufe of pleafure ts apt to aifcd: the 
man of too fangulne a complexion : his 
appetite is too keen to fuffer his Tafte 
to be delicate ; and he is in 'all reipet^s 
what Ovid fays of himfelf in love, 

Molle mtum levihat ear tfi violahiie ulis^ 
Etfemper caufa eji^ cur ego fimper amem, 

• One of this charafter can never be a re- 
fined judge J never what the comic poet 
■calls ekgans formarum JpeStator. The 
excellence and force of a conipofition 
muft always be imperfedly eftimated 
from its effeft on the minds of any, ex- 
cept we know the temper and chaxafter 
of thofe minds. The moft powerful ef- 
feds 
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fefts of poetry and mufic have been dif- 
pjayed, and perhaps are -ftill difplayed, 
where thcfe arts arc but in a very low 
aod impcrfeiS ftate. The rude hearer is 
afleitedby the principles which operate in 
thcic arts even in their rudeft condition j 
and he is not ikilful enough to perceive 
the defedts. But as arts advance towards 
their pcrfeflion, the fcience of criticifm 
advances with eqpal pace, and the pleafure 
of judges is frequently interrupted by the 
fiiults which are difcovered in the moil 
finifhed com portions. 

Before I leave this fubjeft, I cannot help 
taking notice of an opinion which many 
perfons entertain, as if thp T^Aewere a 
ieparate faculty of the mind, s^nd diftlnft 
from the judgment and imagination; a 
fpecies of inftinft, by which we are flrucfc 
natqrally, and at the lirft glance, with- 
out any previous reafpning, with the ex- 
cellencies, or the defcfts-of a compofi- 
• P 3 tion, 
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tion. So far as the imagination and the 
paffions are coricerned, I believe it true, 
that the reafon is little confulted j but 
where difpofition, where decorum, whert 
congruity are concerned, in Ihort, where- 
ever the bcft Taftc difFers from the worft, 
I am convinced that the underftSnding 
operates and nothing elfe ; and its opera- . 
tion is in reality far from being always fud- 
den, or, when it is fuddcn, it is often far 
from being right. Men of the beft Tafle 
by confideration come frequently tO 
change, thefc early and precipitate judg- 
ments, which the mind, from its averlion 
to neutrality and doubt, loves to form on 
the fpot. it is known that the Tafte 
(whatever it is) is improved exaftly aft vre 
improve oar judgment, by extending our 
knowledge, by a fteady attention, to our 
object, and by frequent cxercife. They 
who have not taken thcfe methods, if 
their Tafte decides quickly, it is always 
uncertainly; an'd their qulcknefs is ow- 
ing 
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ing to their prefumption and Fathneffr, 
'and not any bidden irradiation that in 
a mDment difpels all darknefs from their 
minds. But they who have cultivated 
that fpecics of knowledge which makes 
the objed of Tafte, by degrees and ha- 
bitually attain not only a ibundnefs, but 
a readinefs of judgment, as men do by 
the fame methods on all other occafions. 
At firft they are obliged to fpell, but at 
laft they read with eafe and with celerity, 
but this celerity of its operation is no 
proof, that the Tafte is a diftinft faculty. 
Nobody, I believe, has attended, the courfe 
of a difcuflion, which turned upon mat- 
ters within the fphere of mere naked rea- 
fon, but mull have obferved the extreme 
readinefs with which the whole procefs of 
the argument is carried on, the grounds 
difcovered, the objections raifed and an- 
fwered, and the concluiions drawn from 
premifes, wjth a quicfcnefs altogether as ' 
great a? the Tafte can be fuppofed to 
D 4 worj^ 
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work with ; and yet where nothing but 
plain reafon either is or can be rufpedted' 
to operate. To multiply principles for 
every different appearance, is ufelefs, and 
unphilofophical too in a high degree. 

This matter might be purfued much 
farther J but it is not the extent of the 
fubje£l which mufl: prefcribe our bounds, 
f6r what fubjeffc does not branch out to 
infinity ? it is the nature of our particu- 
lar fchemc, and the fingle point of view in 
which we conlider it, which ought to 
put a ilop to our refearches. 
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A Philofophical Enquiry 

INTO TOE 

Origin of our Ideas 

OF THE 

Sublime and Beautiful. 



PART I, 

- SECT. I. 
■NOVELTY, 

THE firft and the fimpleft emotionr 
which we difcover in the human 
mind, is Curiofity. By curiofity 
I mean whatever defire we have for, or 
whatever pleafure we take in, novelty* 
We fee children perpetually running from 
place to place to hunt out fomething 
pew : they catch with great cagernefs, 
and 
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and with very little choice, at whatever 
comes before them » their attention is 
engaged • t>y every thin^, bccaufe every 
thing has, in that ftage of life, the charm 
of novelty to recommend it. But as thofe 
things which engage us merely by their 
novelty, cannot attach ue for any length 
of time, curiofity is the moft fuperficial 
of all the afTeftions : it changes its ob* 
je6l perpetually ; it has an appetite which 
is very fharp, but very eafily fatisfied ; 
and it has always an appearance of giddi- 
nefs, reftleffnefs, and anxiety, Curiofity 
from its nature is a very active principle; 
it quickly runs over the greateft part of 
its objeds, and foon exhaufts the variety 
which is commonly to be met with in 
pature ; the fame things make frequent 
returns, and they return with lefs and lefs 
of any agreeable effed. In ihort, the 
occurrences of life, by the time we come 
to know it a little, would be incapable of 
sffefling the mind with any other fenfe* 
tione thui thofe of loathing and weari- 
■ nefs, 
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flefs, if many things were not adapted to 
afFe£t the mind by means of other powers 
befides novelty in them, and of other pai^ 
fions beiides curiolity in ourfelves, Thefe 
powers and paOions ihall be confidered in 
their place. But whatever thefe poweri 
are, or upon what principle foevef they 
afied the mind, it is abfolutely heceflary 
that they Oiould not be exerted in thold 
things which a daily vulgar ufe have 
brought into ^ ftale unadei^ing famiUet^ 
rity. Some degree of novelty muft be 
one of the materials in every inftrument 
v^ich wwlts upon the migd } and curio* 
fity blends itfelf more or,lefs with all our 



S E C T. II. 
PAIN and PLEASURE. 

IT feems then neceflary towards mov- 
ing the paffions of people advanced in 
life to any confidcrable degree, that the 
2 objeifcg 
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objeds defigned for that purpofc, belidca 
their being in fome meafure new, Ihould 
be capable of exciting pain or pleafure 
from other caufes. Fain and pleafure arc 
£mpk ideas, incapable of definition. 
People are not liable to be niiftaken in 
their feelings, but they are very frequently 
wrong in the names :they give them, 
^d in their reafonings about them. 
Many are of opinion, that pain arifes ne- 
ceiTarily from the removal of Ibme plea- 
fure ; as they think pleafure docs from 
the ceafing or diminution of feme pain. 
For my part, \ am rather inclined to ima* 
gine, that pain and pleafure, in their moft 
0mple and natural n^anner of affeding, 
SlTC each of a poiitive nature, and by no 
means ncceSarily , dependeqt on each 
other for their exiftencc. The human 
mind is often, and I. think it is foF the 
moft part, in a Hate neither of pain nor 
pleafure, which I call a ftate of indiffe- 
rence. When I am carried fbom this 
ftate into a ftate of a^ual pleafure, it 
does 
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does not appear neceiTary that I ibould 
pafs through the medium of any. fort of 
pain. If in fuch a ftate of indilFerencc, 
or eafe, or tranquillity, or call it what 
you pleafe, you were to be fuddenly en- 
tertained with a concert of mufic i or 
fuppofe fome objedt of a 'fine fhape, and 
bright lively colours, . to be^ reprefented 
before you j or imagine your fmell ig gra- 
tified -widi the fragrance of a rofe ; or if 
without any previous thirft you were to 
drink of fome picafant kind of wine, or 
to tafte of fome fwoetmeat without being 
hungry j in all the feveral fenfes, of hear- 
ing, fmelling, and tafting, you undoubt- 
edly find a pleafure j yet if I enquire into 
the ilate of your miild previous to thefe 
gratifications, you , will hardly tell me 
that they found you in any kind of pain ; 
or, having fatisfied thefe feveral fenfes with 
their feveral pleafures, will you fay that 
any pain has fucceeded, though the plea- 
fure is abfolutely over ? Suppofe, on the 
other hand, a man in .the fame flate of 
indifference. 
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indifference, to receive a violent blow, or 
to drink of fome bitter potion, or to hsve 
his ears wounded with fonie barfh and 
grating found j here is no removal of 
pleafurej and yet here is felt, in every 
fenfe which is affeifled, a pain very diflin- 
guiihable. It may be faid, perhaps, that 
the pain in, thefe cafes had its rife from' 
the removal of the pleafure yrhich the 
man enjoyed before, though that pleafure 
was of fo low a degtse as to be perceived 
only by the removal. But this feems to 
mc a fubtilty, that is not difcoverablc in 
nature. For if, previous to the pain, J 
do not feel any adual pleafure, I have no 
reafon to judge that any fuch thing exifts ; 
fince pleafure is only pleafure as it is felt. 
The fame may be faid of pain, and with 
equal reafon. I can never perfuade myielf 
- that pleafure and pain are mere relatione, 
which can only exift aff they are con- 
trafted ; but I think I can difcern clearly 
that there are pofitive pains and pleafures, 
which do not at all depend upon each 
other. 
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ether. Nothing is more certain to my 
own feelings than this. There is nothing 
'which I can diftinguifh in mj mind with 
more clearnefs dian the three ftatee, of 
indifference, of pleafurc, andofpaihi Eve- 
ry one of thefe I can perceive without any 
fort of idea of its felation to any thing 
elie. Cains is afHided with a fit of .the 
cholic ; this man is adually in pain^ 
ftretch Cains upon the rack, he will ieel 
a much, greater pain: but does this pain 
of the rack arife from the removal of any 
pleafure ? or is the fit of the cholic a plea- 
fure or a patn jufl as we are pleafed to 
confidcr it^ 

SECT. III. 

The Difference between the Removal of 
PAIN and pofitive PLEASURE. 

WE fhall carj-y this proppfition yet 
a ftep farther. We ifliall ven,- 
ture to propofe, that pain and picafarc 
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are not only not neceflarily dependent for 
their exiftence on their mutual dimi- 
nution or removal, but that, in reality, 
^e diminution or ceafing of pleafure does 
not operate like pofitlve pain i ajid that 
the removal or diminution of pain, in its 
effed, has veiy littla refemblance to pofi- 
tive pleafure *. The former of thcie pro- 
pofitions will, I believe, be much more 
readily allowed than the latter; becaufe 
it is ver}' evident that pleafure, when it 
has run its career, fets us down very 
nearly where it found us. Pleafure of 
every kind quickly fetisfies j and when it 
is over, we relapfe into indifference, or 
rather we fall into a foft tranquillity, 
which is tinged with the agreeable co- 
lour of the former fenfation. I own it is 
• not at firft view fo apparent, that the re- 

* Mr. Locke [Eflay on Human Underflanding, 
I. ii. c. 20. fe£l. 16.] thinks that the removal or lef- 
"fening of a pain is confidered and operates as a plea- 
fure, and the lofs or diminilhing of pleafure as a 
pain. It is this opinion which in confider here. 

moval 
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ttioval of a great pain does not refemble 
pofitive pleafure j but let us recoiled in 
what ibite we have found our minds up- 
on efcaping fomc imminent danger, or on 
being releafed from the fcvcrity of fome 
cruel pain, Wc have on fucH occsfions 
found» if I am not much mtftaken, the 
temper of our minds in a tenor very re- 
mote from that which attends the prcfcnce 
of poiitive pleafure ; we have found them 
in a ftate of much fobriety, imprefled with 
a fenfe of awe, in a fort of tranquillity 
{hadowed with horror. The fafhion of the 
countenance and the gefturc of the body 
On fuch occafions is fo corrcfpondent to 
this Aate of mind, that any perfon, a 
ilranger to the caufe of the appearance, 
would rather judge us under fome confter- 
nation, than in the enjoyment of any thing 
like pofitive pleafure. 

n( i" ohf m$p' dk vHun AoCn, «-' m meBff 
^alet HcSeeSutaf, aotta i£iKm irtunj 

Biad. iv. 

£ JU 
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As vAtrt a tuntchy wbsy eenjcipttt efbis crime, 
Pur/tied/sr murdtr frem his native cHme^ 
yujl gaitit ftmt frottlitTt breathUfst peltj amax'Ji 
JUgaxty ali viettdtr ! 

This Arilung appearance of the man 
whom Homer fuppofes to have juft 
efcaped an imminent danger, the fort of 
mixt paiQoa of terror and furprize, with 
which he afPet^s the fpeftators, painty 
very ftrongly the manner in which we 
find ourfelves aifci^d upon occafiops 
any way fimilar. For when we have 
fufFered from any violent emotion, the 
mind naturally continues in fomething 
like the ^me condition, after the caufe 
which firft produced it has ceafed to ope- 
rate. The toffing of the fea remains after 
the ftormi and when this remain of 
horror has entirely fubfided, all tha paf- 
fion, which the accident raifed, fublldes 
along with it j and the mind returns to 
its ufual ftatc of indifference. In (hort, 
pleafure (I mean any thing either in the 
' inward 
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inward feniation, or in the outward ap- 
pearance, like pleafure from a pofitivc 
caufe) has never, I imagine, its origin 
from this removal of pain or danger. 

SECT. IV. 

Of DELIGHT and PLEASURE, 

as oppofed to each other. . 

BUT Oiall we therefore fay, that the 
removal of pain or its diminution 
is always fimply painful P or affirm that 
the ceiTation or the lelTening of pleafure 
is always attended itfelf with a pleafure i 
By no means. What I advance is no 
more than this; firfl:, that there are 
pleafures and pains of a pofitive and in- 
dependent nature ; and fecondly, that 
the feeling which refults from the ceaf- 
ing or dimintttion of pain does not bear 
a fufficient refemblance to poUtive plea- 
fure, to have it confidcred as of the ferae 
nature, or to entitle it to be known by 
E 2 the 
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the fame name ; and thirdly* that upon the 
fame principle the removal or qualification 
of pleafure has no refemblance to politive 
pain. It is certain that the former feel- 
ing (the removal or moderation of pain) 
has fomething in it far from diftreffing 
or difagrceable in its nature. This feel- 
ingy in many cafes fo agreeable, but in 
all fo_ different from pofitive pleafure, 
has no name which I know ; but that 
hinders not its being a very real one, and 
very different from all others. It is moft 
certain, that every fpecies of ^tisfa<3ion 
or pleafure, how different" foever in its 
■manner of affecting, is of a pofitive na- 
ture in the mind of him who feels it. 
The affe<Sion is undoubtedly pofitive ^ 
but the caufe may be, as in this cafe it 
certainly is, a fort of Privation. And it 
is very, reafonable that we fliould diftin- 
guiih by fome term two things fo diftini^ 
ia nature, as a pleafure that is fuch lim- 
ply, and without any relation, from that 
pl^fure which cannot exift without a 
relation. 
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relation, and that too a relation to pain. 
Very extraordinary it would be, if thcfe 
affeftions, fo diftinguifhable in their 
caufes, fo different in their eifei^s, fhould 
be confounded with each other, becaufe 
vulgar ufe has ranged them under the 
fame general title. Whenever I have oc- 
cafion to fpeak of this fpecies of relative 
picafure, 1 call it Delight; and I fliall 
take the befl care I can, to ufe that word 
in no other fenfe. I am fatisfied the word 
is not commonly ufed in this appropriated 
fignification i but , I thought it better to 
take up a word already known, and to 
limit its fignification, than to introduce a 
new one, which would not perhaps in- 
corporate fo well with the language. I 
ihould never have prefumed the leaft al- 
teration in our words, if the nature of 
the language, framed for the purpofes of 
bufinefs rather than thofc of philofophy, 
and the nature of my fubjeft, that leads 
me out of the common track of difcourle, 
did not in a manner necefiitate me to it. 
E 3 1 ihall 
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I ihall make ufe of this liberty with &l\ 
polHblc caution. As X make ufe of the 
■word I>eitght to cxprefs the fenfation 
which accompanies the removal of paia 
or danger ; fo when I fpeak of pofitive 
pleafure, I ihall for the moft part call it 
Cmply Pleapire, 



SECT. V. 
JOY and GRIEF. 

IT muft be dbferved, that the ccflation 
of pieafure affefts the mind three 
ways. If it fimply ccafes, after having 
continued a proper time, the effcd is in- 
difference ; if it be abruptly broken off, 
there enfues an uneafy fenfe called difap- 
pointment ; if the objc^ be fo totally loft 
that there is no chance of enjoying it 
again, a paflion arifes in the mind, which 
is called grief. Now, there is none of 
thefe, not even grief, which is the moft. 
violent. 
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violent, that I think has any refeniblance 

to pofitive pain. The peribn who grievesy 
fttffers hfs paffion to grow upon him ; 
he indulges it, he loves it : but this 
never happen^ in the caie of aftual pain,- 
which no man ever willingly endured for 
any confidefahle time. That grief fliould 
he willingly endured, though far from a 
limply plcafing fenfation, is not fo diffi- 
cult to be underftood. It is the nature 
of grief to keep its objedl perpetually in 
its eye, to prefent it in its njoft pleafur- 
able views, to repeat all the. circum- 
ftances that attend it, even tto the laft 
minutenefs ; to go back to every parti- 
cular ^njc^ment, to dwell upon each, and 
to find a thonfehd new pefftf^orts' in all, 
that were hot fufficiehtly underftood bcr 
fore J in grief, the pleafure is ftill upper- 
moil ; and the afHiftion we fuffer has no 
refemblance to abfolute pain, which is 
alWays odious, and' which we endeavour 
to fhakc off as fooh as poflible. The 
Odyfley of Homer, which'aboiihds with 
E 4 ' fo 
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fo many natural and affedmg images, 
has none more ftrlking than thofe which 
Menelaus raifes of the calamitous fate of 
his friends, and his own manner of feel- 
ing it. He owns, indeed, that he often 
gives himfelf fome intermiiGon from fuch 
melancholy refle<^ions ; hut he obferves 
too, that, melancholy 9S they are, they 
give him pleafure. 



JIoMowc EV (ityxfnm xaAtUEW{ nitHtpoiiriv 
fij^Jt fitt It 70^ fyna Ttf^oftai, oMelt V oak 



Stlll iKjtort htitroaU a^pIezCng woe, 
Regardful oftbifritndtf duet J nui^ 
I to tbt^kriout deadjfar tver dear. 
Indulge tfu triiutf of a gra^ul Uar. 

Hpm- Od. iv. 



On the other hand, whep we'recover our 

licalth, when we cfcape an imminent 

dapgcr, is i% with joy that we are affe^a- 

- cd? 
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cd? The ienfe on tbele occafions Is far 
from that fmooth and vdluptuous fatisfac- 
tion which the aiTured profpe£t of plea* 
iiire bellows. The delight which arifa 
from the modifications of pain, coofeiTes 
the ftock from whence it fprimg, in its 
ioXid, ftrongy and fevere nature. 



S E C T. VI. 

Of the paffions which belong to SELF- 
PRESERVATION. 



MOST of the ideas which are ca- 
pable of making a powerful im- 

' predion on the mind, whether £mply of 
pain or Pleafure, or of the modifica- 
tions of thofe, may be reduced very 
nearly to thefc two heads, Je/f-pre/erva- 
tion and focietyi to the ends of one or 
the other of which all our palGons are 
calculated to anfwcr. The paffions which, 

,.(:ca}cern felf-prefervatioo, turn moftly on 
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pak or tiiingA'. The Meas t^ ptm^Jieh' 
fKf^, and <it<«M> ^il the mltld wkh ftrong 
emo^ons of h<vror j but /^ and beakhi 
&«ugh' they jwii us in a capacity of be- 
tK^ aiffstftcd with pleafiirc, (hey make ne^ 
foch^ impreffion by the fimple cnjt^fmcnt. 
The paffions the«fore which are conver-* 
fent about the prefcrvation of the indivi- 
dual, turn chiefly on pain and danger^ and 
they arc the moft powerful of all the paf- 
lions. 



SECT. vn. 

Of the SUBLIME. 

^T THatever is fittfcdin ^ny fort to ex- 

VV cite this ideas of pain and (fen*^ 

ger, thar is to feyi whatever is in any 

Jbrt terrible, or is convcrfiint about ter^ 

riWe objedls, or operates' ift a mabnw 

analogous to terror, is a- fbtrrce of the' 

' fuhlmi; that is,- it is produdiVe of ' the 

ftrongeft 
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i^coqgeft. emoucta which the mind a ca-> 
pable of fceBrtg. I % the ftrongeft cmo- 
tipo* becaufe 'I am iatisficd the ideas of 
pain -arc much more powerful diaatbofe 
which enter on ^ part of pleafure. 
Without all doubt, the torments which 
we may be made to fufier, are mach 
greater in their eHeA. on the body, ofid 
miiid, than an}t pleafures which, the mofl 
learned yoluptumy could, fuggdl, or tfian 
the livclieft imagination, and the moft 
found and exquilitely fenfiblc body, could 
enjoy. Nay, I am in great "doubt whether 
any man could be foundr-who would earn 
a life of the moft perfoS iatisfa£tion, at 
the price of ending it in the torments, 
which juftice inflifted inia few -hours ba 
the late unfortunate regicide in France. 
But as pain i^ stronger in its operation 
than pleafure, fo death is in general^ a 
much more aifeding idea than pain ; be. 
caufe there are very few pains, how- 
ever exquifite, which arc not pre- 
ferred to death ; nay, what gcnoraliy 
4 makes 
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makes pain itfelf, if I may iky {o, more 
painful, is, that it is coniidered as an 
emiffary of this king of terrors. When 
danger or pain prefs too nearly, they are 
incapable of giving any delight, and are 
£mply terrible; but at certain diftances, 
ind .with, certain modifications, they may 
be, and they are delightful, as we every 
day experience. The caufe of this I ihall 
endeavour to inveAtgate hereafter. 



SECT. VIII. 

Of the paJBons which belong to 
SOCIETY. 

THE other head under which I 
clafs our paflions, is that d Jb- 
tietyt whJeb may be divided into two 
forts. I, The fociety of theT^jfM, which 
anfwers the purpofes of propagation j and 
next, that more general fociety, which 
we have with men and with other ani- 
mals, and which we may in fome fort 
be 
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be £ud to have even with the inanimate 
world. The paflions belonging to the 
prefervation of the individual, turn wholly 
on pain and danger : thofe which belong 
to gmeratiojif have their origin in grati- 
fications and pkafures ; the pleafure moA 
direAly belonging to this purpofe is of a 
lively charader, rapturous and violent, 
and confeflcdly the highefl pleafure of 
fenfe ; yet the abfence of this fo great an 
enjoyment, fcarce amounts to an uneafi- 
nefs; and, except at particular times, I 
do not think It aiFeds at all. When men 
defcribe in what manner they are afiedted 
by pain and danger, they do not dwell 
pn the pleafure of health and the comfort 
of fecurity, and then lament the lofs of 
thefe fatisfadions : the whole turns upon 
the actual pains and horrors which they 
cpdure. But if you liften to the com- 
plaints of a forfakcn lover, yoli obferve 
that he inlifls largely on the pleafures 
which he enjoyed or hoped to enjoy, and 
on the perfedion of the objed of his de- 
fires c 
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fires ; it is the lo/} which is always up* 
pcrmoft in his mind. The violent cf- 
fefts produced by love, which has feme- 
times been even wrought up to madness, 
is no obje<^ion to the rule which we feek 
to eftablifh. When men have fuficred 
their imaginations to be long aflefted with 
any idea, it fo wholly engrofles them is to 
fliut out by degrees almoft every other, 
and to break down every partition of the 
mind which would confine it. Arty idea 
is fufHcient for the purpofe, as is evident 
from the infinite variety of caiifes, which 
give rife to madnefs ; but this at moft 
can only prove that the paflion of love is 
capable of producing very extraordinary 
cffcfts, not that its extraordinary emotions 
have any connexion with pofitive pain. 



SECT. 
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SECT. IX. 

The final caufe of the difFerence between 
the paffions belonging to SELF- 
PRESERVATION, and thofe 
which regard the SOCIETY .of the 

SEXES.. 

THE final caufe of the difference 
in charafter between the paiQions 
which regard felf-prefervation and thofe 
which are direded to the multiplication 
of the fpccies, will illaftrate the forego- 
ing remarks yet further; and it is, I ima- 
gine, worthy of obftrvation even upon 
its own account. As the performance 
of our duties of every kind depends up- 
,on life, and the performing them with 
vigour and efficacy depends upon health, 
we are very ftrongly affefted with what- 
ever threatens the deftrudtion of cither : 
but as we were not made to acquiefte 
in life and health, the Ample enjoy- 
ment of them is not attended with any 
real 
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real pleafure, left, fatisfied with that, we 
fliould give ourfelves over to indolence 
and inai^on. On the other hand, the 
generation of mankind is a great purpoie, 
and it is requifite that men ihould be 
animated to the purfuit of it by fome 
£reat incentive. It is therefore attended 
with a very high pleafure ; but as it is by 
no means deligned tq be our conftant 
bufinefs, it is not fit that the abiehce of 
this pleafure fiiould be attended with any 
confiderable pain. The. difference be- 
tween men and brutes in this point, 
feems to be remarluble. Men are at all 
times pretty equally difpofcd to the plea- 
fures of love, becaufe they are to be 
guided by reafon in the time and man- 
ner of indulging them. Had any great 
pain arifen from the want of this fatif- 
fadion, reafon, I am afraid, would find 
great difficulties in the performance of 
its office. But brutes, who obey laws, 
in the execution of which their own rea- 
fon has but little ihare, iiave their ftated 
ieafons | 
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ieafon; at fuch times it is not Improbable 
that the fenfation from the want is very 
trpublefome, bec&ufe the end muft be 
then anfwered, tir be miffed in many, 
perhaps for ever; as the inclination re- 
turns only with its feafon. 



S E C T. X. 
Of BEAUTY. 

THE paffion which belongs to ge- 
neration, merely as fuch. Is lull 
only. This is evident in brutes, whofe 
paflions arc more unmixed, and which 
purfue their purpofes more diredly than, 
ours. The only diftinftion they obferve 
with regard to their mates, is that of 
fex. It is true, that they flick feverally 
to their own ipecies in preference to all 
others. But this preference, 1 imagine, 
docs not arife from any fenfe of beauty 
which they find in their fpecies, as Mr, 
Addifon fuppofes, but from a law of fome 
F other 
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other kind, to which they are fubjeftj 
and this we may fairly conclude, from 
^eir apparent want of choice amongft 
thoic objeds to which the barriers of 
their fpecies have confined them. But 
man, who is a creature adapted to a 
greater variety and intricacy of relation, 
conoefts with the general paflion, the 
idea of fome foetal qualities, which di- 
redt and heighten the appetite which he 
has in common with all other animals ; 
and as he Is not deligned like them to 
live at large, it is fit that he Hiould have 
fomcthing to create a preference, and fix 
His choice; and this in general £hould be 
fome fenlible quality ; as. no other can 
fo quickly, fo powerfully, or fo furely pro- 
duce its effect. The obje»5t therefore of 
this mixed paffion, which we call love, is 
the heauty of the fex. Men are carried 
to the fex in general, as it is the fex, and 
by the common law of nature; but they, 
aft attached to particulars by p^rfonal. 
beauty. I call beauty a focial .quality; 
' * ' ' for 
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for where women and men, and not only 
they, but when other animals give us a 
fenfe of joy and pleafure in beholding 
them (and there are many that do fo), 
I they infpire us with fentiments of tca- 
dernefs and aiFediion towards their pcr- 
ibns ; we like to bare them near us, and 
we enter willingly into a kind of jclation 
with them, unlefs we fhould have Aron^ 
reafons to the contrary. But to what 
end, in many cafes, this was defigned, 
I am unable to difcoverj for I fee no 
greater reafon for a connei^ion between 
man and feveral animals who are attired 
in fo engaging a manner, than between 
him and feme others who entirely want 
this attra6;ion, or poflefs it in a far 
weaker degree. But it- is probable, that 
Providence did not make even this di- 
flindtion, but with a view to fomc great 
end, though we cannot perceive diftipftly 
what it is, as his wifdom is not our wit> 
dom, nor our ways his ways. 

F 2 SECT. 
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SECT. XI. 
SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 

THE fecond branch of the fecial 
paflions is that which adminifter* 
to fociety in general. With regard t» 
this, I obferve, that fociety, merely » 
fociety, without any particular heighten- 
"ings, gives us no pciitive pleafure in the 
enjoyment; but abfolute and entire ^/Z- 
/«</<?, that is, the total and perpetual ex- 
clufion from all fociety, is as great a po- 
fitive pain as can almoft be conceived. 
Therefore, in the balance between the 
pleafure of gtnttzX fociety » and the pain 
of abfolute folitude, pain is the predomi- 
nant idea. Bu^ the pleafure of any parti- 
cular focial enjoyment outweighs very con- 
fiderably the uneafinefs caufed by the want' 
of that particular enjoyment; fo that the 
ftrongeft fenfations relative to the habi- 
tudes of particular fociety, are fenfations 
of pleafure. Good company, lively con- 
verfations. 
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verfations» and the endearments of friend- 
(hip, fill the mind with great pleafurej a 
temporary foUtude, on the oth'cr hand, is 
itfelf agreeable. This may perhaps prove 
that we are creatures defigned for con- 
templation as well as aftionj fince foli-. 
tudc as well as foclety h^s its pleafures j 
as from the former obfcrvation we may 
difcern, that an entire life of folitudc' 
contradicts the purpofes of our being, 
fince death itfelf is fcarcely an idea of 
more terror. 

SECT. XII. 
SYMPATHY, IMITATION, and 
AMBITION. '- 

UNDER this denomination of fo- 
cicty, the paflions are. of a compli- 
cated kind, and branch out Into a variety 
of forms agreeable to that variety of ends 
they are tp fervc in the great chain of foci- 
tty. The three principal links in this chain 
^^fymfatbyi imitation, and amhitic^, 

F 3 SECT, 
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SECT. XIII. 
SYMPATHY. 

IT is by the" firft of thcfc paffipns that 
we enter into the concerns of others j 
that we are moved as they are moved, 
and are never fuffercd to be indifferent 
fpe£tators of almoft any thing which men 
can do or fuffer. For fympathy muft be 
confidered as a fort of fubftitution, by 
which we arc put into the place of ano- 
ther man, and affefted in many re- 
fpefts as hi? is aifeded : Co that this paf- 
fion may either partake of the nature of 
thofe which regard felf-prefervation, and 
turning upon pain may be a fource of 
the fublimej or it may turn upon ideas 
of pleafure j and then whatever has been 
feii of the focial affeilions, whether they 
regard fociety in general, or only foftie 
particular modes of it, may be applicable 
here. It is by this principle chiefly that 
poetry, 
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poctr^, ^'aintirig, and other affeJaing arts, 
transfufe their paffions from onfe breaft 
to another, and are often capable of 
grafting a delight on wrctchednefs, ini- 
fery, and death itfclf. It is a common 
obfervation, that objefts which in the 
reality woirld fhpck, are in tragical, and 
fucli like fepreferitations, the fburce of a 
very high fpecies of pleafure. This taker^ 
as a fa6:, has been the caufe of much 
rcafoning. The fatisfaftion has been 
cbititiion\j attributed, fi'rft, to the com- 
fort we receive in coniidering that io 
melaritholy a ftory is no more than a fic- 
tion i arid next, to the contempTatioti of 
oiir own freedom from the evils which we 
fc6 reprelented, I am afraid it is a prac- 
tice much too common in enquiries of 
this nature, to at'tribute the caafe of feel- 
ings which merely arife from tlic mecha- 
nical ftrufture of our bodies, or from the 
natural frame and conftitution of our 
minds, to certain coricliifions of the rea- 
foriing faculty on the objcils prcfcntcd to 
F 4 wsi 
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us j for I fhould imagine, that the infiu-* 
ence of reafon in producing our paffions is 
nothing near fo txtenlive as it is common- 
ly bcUcTed. 



SECT. XIV. 

Thceff&as of SYMPATHY in the 
diftrefles of others. 

TO examine this point concerning 
the effc&. of tragedy in a proper 
manner, we muft previouOy confider 
how we are affeded by the feelings of 
our fellow-creatures in circumftances of 
xcal diftrefs. I am convinced we have a 
degree of delight, and that no fmall one, 
in the real misfortunes and pains of 
others; for let the affcftion be what it 
will in appearance, if it does not make 
us fliun fome obje<^s, if on the contrary 
it induces us to approach them, if it 
makes us dwell upon them, in this cafe 
I conceive we muft have a delight or 
plcafurc 
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pleafure of fome fpccies or other in con- 
templating obje£ts of this kind. Do we 
not read the authentic hiflories of fcenes 
of this»natur& with as much pleafure as 
romances or poems, where the incidents . 
are fiftitious? The profperity of no em-- 
plrc, nor the grandeur of no king, can 
fp agreeably affect in the reading, as the 
^tn of the ftatc of Macedon, and the 
diilrefs of its unhappy prince. Such a 
cataftrophe touches us in hiilory as much 
as the deftru£tion of Troy does in fable. 
Our delight, in cafes of this kind, is very 
greatly heightened, if the fulTerer be 
fome excellent perfon who finks under an 
unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are 
both virtuous charadters; but we are 
more deeply affe(ftcd by the violent death 
of the one, and the ruin of the great 
cauie he adhered toi than with the de* 
ierved triumphs and uninterrupted prof- 
perity of the other j for terror is a paf- 
fion which always produces delight when 

it 
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it does not prefs too clofe j and pity is a^ 
paffion accompanied with |>leafare, be~ 
caufe it arifcs from love and focial Sifec- 
tion. Whenever we are forMed -h^ hi- 
ture to atay ailive purpofe;' the paflioh 
which anithates us to it, is attended With 
delight, or a pleafure of fome kitid, let 
the fubjeft-matter be what it will j Ssid 
As our Creator has defigned we Jhould bo' 
United by the bond of fympathy, he has 
ilrengthened that bond by a proportion- 
able delight i and there nioft where our 
fympathy is mofl wanted, in the diArelleff 
of others. If this paffion was fimply pain- 
fill, we would ihun with the greateft cartf 
9II perfons and places that could excite fuch 
a paffion j as fome, whoarc fo far gon^ in' 
indolence as not to endure any ftrong-im- 
preffion, actually do. But the cafe is 
widely different with the greater part 06 
mankind; there is no ipeftacle We fa> 
eagerly purfue, as that of fome uncora-^' 
moh and grievous calamity ; fo that 
2 . whether 
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whether the misfortune is before our eyes, 
er whether they are turned back to it in 
hiftdtry, it always touches with delight. 
This is not an unmixed delight, but 
blended with" no fmall uneafinefs. The 
delight we have in fuch things, hinders' 
us from fliunning fceftes of miiery ; and 
thfe pain we fcel, prompts us to relieve 
obrfelves ih' relieving thofe who fuffer; 
atid all this antecedent to' any reafoning; 
.by an inftiniar that works us to its own 
purpbfes without Our concurrence. 

3 E e T. XV. 

Of the cffeas of T R A' G E D' t. 

IT is thds in real calamities. Iii imi- 
t^tfed dlftreffes the only difference 19^ 
the-pleafijre refulting from" the effedrs of 
iihitatibhj^ for it is never fo perFeft, but 
iri cari- perceive it is imitation, and on* 
that principle arc fomewhat plcaled #i* 
it. And indeed in fome cafes We derivff 
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as much or mote pleafure from thatibiirce 
th^n from the thing itfelf. But then I 
imagine we fiiall be much miAakcn if 
wc attribute any confiderable part of our 
&tisfa<f^ion in tragedy to the coulideration 
that tragedy is a deceit^ and its reprefen- 
tatfODS no realities. The nearer it ap- 
proaches the reality, and the further it 
removes us from all i^ea of fiction, the 
more perfe£t is its power. But be its 
power of what kind it will, it never ap- 
proaches ^o what it reprefejits. Choofc a 
^ay on which to reprefent the moft fub- 
lime and afiet^ng tragedy wc have j 
appoint the moft favourite z£toT&i fpare 
no co^ ^pon the fcenes aq.d decoc- 
tions ; unite the greatell efforts of poetry, 
painting, and mufic j and when you have 
collected your audience, jull at the qio- 
ment when their minds a^e fvc& with, 
expedation, let it be reported that a ilate 
criminal of high rank is on the point of- 
being executed in the adjoining fquare; 
in a moment the emptinefs of the fhear 
tro 
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tre would demonftrate the conjparative 
' weaknefs of the imitative arts, and pro- 
claim the triumph of the real fympathy, 
I believe that this notion of our'having a 
fin^ple pain In the reality, yet a delight 
in'thereprefentation, arifes from hence, 
that we do not fuificicntly diftinguifli 
what we would by no means choofe to-do, 
from what we fliould be eager enough to 
■ fee if it was once done. We delight in 
feeing things, which fo far from doing, 
our heartiell: willies would be to fee re- 
:dreffed; This noble capital, the pride of 
England and of Europe, I believe no 
man is fo ftrangely wicked as to defire 
to fee deftroyed by a conflagration or an 
earthquake, though he Should be removetl 
himfelf to the greateft diftance from the 
danger. But fuppofe fuch a fatal acci- 
dent to have happened, what numbers 
from all parts would crowd to behold the 
ruins, and amongft them many who -would 
have been content never to have feen 
London in its glory ! Nch: is it> either in 
real 
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real or fiditious dil1:re0es, our immunity 
from them which produces our delight; 
in my own mind I can difcover nothing 
like it. ■ I apprehend that this miilake is 
owing to a fort of fophifm, by which we 
ace frequently impofed upon; it ariies 
from our not diftinguifliing between what 
isindeed a neceflary condition to our do- 
ing or fufiering any thing in general, and 
.what is the caufe of fome particular ad. 
If a man kills me with a fword, it is a 
jieceiTary condition to this that we fhould 
^ave, been both of us alive before the fad; 
apd jret it would be abfurd to lay, that 
. ci^r being both living creatures was the 
cai^fe of his crime and of my death. So 
,U.is certain, that it is abfolutely necelTary 
■my life fliould be out of any inmiipeitt 
hazard, before I can take a delight in the 
:fufferings of others, real or imaginary, or 
.indeed in any thing elfe from any caufe 
jvtfhatfoeyer. But then it is a fophifm to 
argue from thepce, that this ipimunity is 
^ !^e pf fay delight either on thefe 
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or Qa any occafions. No one can dlftin- 
guiih fucti a caufe of fatisfadion in hi^ 
own mind, I believe i nay, when we do not 
GaSeif any very acute pain,, nor are ex- 
ppfed tp any imminent danger of our 
lives* we can feel for others,- whilft ^a 
{uSex oucfelves ; and often then n^oft 
Vlh^jx wf are foftened by afflidlioo; we 
fee with pity ^v^^ diflxeifes which we 
lEould accept in the place of our own. 



S E 9 T. XVI. 
IMITATION. 

THE fecond paffion belonging to 
fociety is imitation, or, if you' 
wHl, ~9l defire of imitating, and confe- 
quently a ^leafure in it. ■• This paffion* 
arileG from much the fame'caufe with 
lympathy. For as fympathy hiakcs us 
take a concern iii whatever men feel, fo 
this affection prompts ui* to copy what- 
ever they. dp; and confequently we have 
a plea- 
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a pleaAirc in imitating, and in whatever 
bcIongsKi imitation merely as it is fuch, 
without any intervention of the reafon- 
ing faculty j but folely from our natural 
conftitution, which Providence has fram- 
, ed in fuch a manner as to find either plea- 
fure or delight, according to the nature of 
the objcft, in whatever regards the pur- 
pofes of our being. It is by imitation, 
fax more than by precept, that we learn 
every thing; and what we learn thus, we 
acquire not only more effectually, but 
more pleafantly. This forms our man- 
ners, our opinions, our lives. .It is one 
of the ftrongeft links of fociety ; it is a 
fpecies of mutual compliance, which all 
men yield to each other, without con- 
ftraint to themlelves, and which is e:|c- 
tremely flattering to all. Herein it is, 
that painting and many other agreeable 
ftfts have kid one of the principal foun- 
dations of their power. And fince, by its 
influence on our manners and our paf- 
fioos, it is of fuch great confeqiience, I 
fliall 
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ifaatl here venture to lay down a rukf 
which may inform us with a good de' 
gree of certainty when w^ are to attri- 
bute the power of the arts to imitation, 
-or to our pleafure in the fkill of the imi- 
tator merely, and when to fympathyi of 
fome other caufe in conjunction with -it, 

. When the objedt reprefcnted in poetry or 
painting is fuch as we could have no de- 
fire of feeing in the reality, then I may be 
fure that its power in poetry or painting 
is owing to the power of imitation, and 
to no cauie operating in the thing itfclf* 
So it is with moft of the piece* which the 

' painters call ftiU-Iife. In thefe a cottagCj 
a dunghill, the meancfl: and moft ordi- 
nary utenfils of the kitchen, are capable ol 
■giving us pleafure. But when the objedt 
of the painting or poem is fuch as we 
fliould rim to fee if real, let it affeft qs 
with what odd fort of fcnfe it will, we 
may rely upon it, that the power of the 
poem or pidure Is more owing to the na- 
ture of the thing itfcif than to the mere 
G effea . 
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cifeA of tinitatIon> or to a coD0deratioQ 
of theikill of the imitator, however excel- 
lent. Ariitotle has fpoken fo much and 
fo foUdJy upon the force of imitation iQ 
his Poetics, that it makes any further difr 
courie upon this fubje£t the Icfs necef- 
fary. 

SECT. XVII. 
A M B I T -I O N. 

ALTHOUGH imitation is one of 
the great inftruments ufed by Pro- 
vidence in banging our nature towards 
its perfeflion, yet if men gave themfelves 
up to imitation entirely, and each follow- 
ed the other, and fo on in an eternal circle, 
it is eafy to fee that there never could be 
any improvement amongft them.. Men 
mu ft remain as brutes do, the fame at the 
end that they are at this day, and that 
they were in the beginning of the world. 
To prevent this, God has planted in man 
a fenfe 
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a Tenfe. of ambition, .and a fatisfat^ion 
arifing from the. cpntemplation of his ex- 
e^ling his feUoiivs in fomething deemed 
valuable amongft them. It is this paf- 
Jjpn that driv^ men to all the. ^ays we 
fee, in,;ufe of. fignalizing- themfelves.and 
that; tends to make whatever excites in a 
man the idea, of this diftinflion fo very 
.ple^nt. ^It has been, fo ftrong as to 
make very miferable men take comfort, 
that they , were, fupreme in miferyj and 
certain it is, that where we cannot dif- 
tinguifli' ourfelves by fomething excel- 
lent, we begin to take a complacency in 
fome lingular infirmities, follies, or de- 
feds of one kind or other. ■ It is on this 
principle that flattery , is, fo p^ey^l^nt; for 
flattery is no more than what raifes in a 
Iran's mind, aiv idea of a preference .which 
he. has not. Now, whatever, .either ton 
good or -Upon bad-grounds, tends to raife 
.a :mah in^ his own opinion, produgcs 
a fort of fwelling and triumph^ that 
^s extremely grateful to the human' mind ^ 
G ^ and 
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and this fwelling is fffevcr more pcrceiveJ, 
nor operates with more forte, thin when 
without danger We are converftnt With 
terrible objefts, the mind always daim- 
ing to itfclf fomc part of the dignity and 
importance of the things which it con* 
templates. Hence proceeds what Lon- 
ginus has obferved of that gldryiffg and 
fenfe of inward grcatnefs, th4t al\^ys fill* 
the readei* of fuch parages in p'oetS'and 
orators as are fublime ; it is what every 
man muft have felt in hitofdf upotl ftich 
occafions. 

. s. E.cT., xvm. 

The RECAPITULATION, 

TO draw the whole of what has been 
faid into a few diftirifl: pointsj 
The paifions which belong to felf-prefer* 
vafion, turti on pain and danger; they 
are finiply painful when fheir caufes im- 
jnediatety affeft us j they are delightful 
when 
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wh^ wehavfr an rdea of pain and dan- 
gler, without being a^ually. : in .fuch cir- 
cgsnflances ; tl}is 4^iglit I bave not call- 
9d pkafure, becauff it turns on pain, and 
bc^^Mife i|C is di^oefit enough from any 
ifi^a fff pofitiye p]eafure. Whatever ex- 
cite? thi* deligbf.: I csill fuiUme. The. 
p%.S}Oiis beloQ^ng to felf- prefer vation ftre 
tb« ftfongcft of all the paffions. 
, . The fepofld head to which the paffions 
9re. ttkned yith relation to their iinal 
caufe, is fociety. There are two, forts 
of fp^ieties. The firft is, the fociety of 
fex. The p^lHon belonging to this is 
called Iove> and it contains a mixture of 
luft; its objeft is the beauty of women, 
Xtvs ,'pitJier is the great fociety with man 
^nd all other animds. The paiEon fub- 
fervient to this is, called likewffe love, but 
it h^s no mixture of :luft, and its objeft 
js beauty; which is a name I fhall apply 
to- all fuch qualities in .things as, induce 
- in us a fcnfe of affcflijon and tendernefs, or 
fomc-otlfier paffion the moft nearl;? refcm- 
G 3 blJBg 
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bling thef<t. ,Thc paffion of love has its 
rife in pofitive pleafure; it isi like- all 
things w^ieh grow otrt of plcafure, caJ 
pable of being mixed with a mode of 
uneaiinef3> that is, when an idea of- its 
objedl is excited in' the mind with an idea 
at the f^me time of having irretrievably 
,loil it. ' This mixed fenfe of pleafure 
I have hot called pain, becaijfe it turns 
upon aiftual pleafure, and becaufe it is* 
both in its ca'ufe and in moft of its eflfeds, 
of a nature altogether diiferent. 

Ncxf to the general paffion we have for 
fociety» to a choice in which we are di- 
redted by the pleafure we have in the ob- 
jeift, the particular paffion under -this 
head (failed fympathy has thegreateft -ex- 
tent. ' The nature of this paffion i«, td put 
us i^ the place of anorfier in whatever 
circijimftance he^is in, and' to aflfeft us in 
a like manner ; fo that this paffion may, 
as (he occalibn requires, turn either on 
paiii or pleafure j but with the modifica- 
' tions mentioned in fome cafes in fed. ii. 

As 
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As to. imitation: and; preference, nothing 
more need be.faid. 



SECT. XIX,: . 
The CON CL U S T O N. 

I Believe ^at in attempt to runge and 
; .(n^pdi?c foipe oif our moft leading 
padions, would be a good preparative to 
fuch an enquiry as we arq gqing to make 
in -f^ enfuing difcourie. ^Tiae.paffions I 
haye mentioned are almoft the only ones 
which it can be ncceiTary to cpnfider in 
our prcfcnt defign j though the variety 
of the paffions is great, and worthy la 
every branch of that variety of ^n atten- 
tive in veftigation. The more, accurately 
we fearch into the human mind, the 
ilronger traces we every where find of 
his wifdOm who made it. If a difcourie 
on the ufe of the parts of the body may 
be confidered as an hymn to the Creator j 
the ufe, of the paflions, which arc the 
organs of the mind, cannot be barren 
G 4 of 
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of praiie to him> noir unprodaSive to 
ourfelves of that noble and uncdhmon 
union of fcience and admiration, which 
a contemplation of the works of infinite 
wifdom alqnc am aiford to a rational 
mind j whilft, referring to him whatever 
we find of right or good or feir in oar- 
felves,-^ifcoVerihg his ftrength and wif- 
dom even in oar own wea'fcncfs and im- 
perfetftion, honouring them where we 
difcover them clearly, and adoring their 
profundity wliere wc are loil in our iearch, 
wc mj^ be inquifitive without impcrti- 
ntnce, and elevated without pride ; we 
may be admitted, if I m^ dare to fiiy fo, 
into the counfcls-of the Almighty by a 
confideration of his works. The eleva- 
tion of the mind ought to be the princi- 
pal end of all our ftodies, which if they 
do not in fome meafurc effeift, they are 
of very little fcrvice to us. But, fccfides 
this great purpofe, a confideration of the 
rationale of our paffions feems to me very 
neceffary for all who would affeiS them 
upon 
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lipon foHid *nd Aire prmciples. It U 
not enough to know- them in general : 
to affed them after a delicate oiaaner, 
or to judge properiy of any wolk de** 
figiied to afieift thepij we ihould knovr 
the exa<% boundaries of their feveral 
jurifdidione ; we fluuld purfue then 
through all their variety of operations* 
and pierce into the innioft, and what 
might appear inacceiTible parts of oor 



^ad lattt , vtcmS nm eoMrrgtik JihrA. 

Without all: this \t is ppffible for a man, 
after a confu&d manner, fometimes to 
faiisfy. his' own mind of the truth of 
his work ; but he can never have a 
certain determinate rule to go by, nor 
can he ever make his propoiitione fuf- 
ficiently clear to others. ;Poets, and 
orators^ and painters, ^d thofe who 
cultivate other branches of the liberal 
arts, have withotst this critical know- 
4- l»dgc 
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fcdge fucccedeJ well in their ' feverai 
provinces, ' and will-fucceed; as among 
artificers there are -many machines made 
and e¥cn invented ■. without any exafit 
knowledge of the principles -they arc 
governed by. It is, I own, not un- 
comhicni to he wrDng in theory and 
right in practice j and we are ; happy 
that it is fo. Men often aift right 
from . jheir feelings, who afterwards 
rcafon but ill on them from , prin- 
ciple ; but as it is impoilible to avoid 
an attempt at fuch reafoning, and equal- 
ly impoffible to prevent its having Ibme 
influence oh our practice, furely it is 
worth taking fome pains to have it 
juft, and founded on the bafis of fure 
experience. ■ We' might exped that the 
artifts themtelves would have been our 
fureft guides ;. bftt the artifts have been 
too much occupied in the practice : the 
philofophers have done little ; and what 
they hafre done, was moftly with a 
■view to their ownfchemcs and fyftems : 
an-d 
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and as for tholh called critics, thejr 
have ganer'ally foiight the rale of the 
arts in the wrong place- : they foughf 
it among poems, pi^res, engravings, 
Aatues, and ' buildings. :But art can 
nevei give.^the rules that make an art. 
This is, I believe, the reafon why ar- 
tiAs.' in.gericral,. and poets principally,' 
have .been confined in fo. narrow . a 
circle j they, have been rather imita- 
tars of one* another than of nature; and 
this .with - fo, faithfal an uniformity, and 
to fo remote an antiquity, that it is 
hard, to fay who gave the firft model. 
Critics follow them, and . therefore . can 
do little as guides'. I can judge but 
poorly of any thing, whilft I meafurc 
it by no other ftandard. than itfelf. 
The true, ftandard of the arts is In 
every man's power. ; and an eafy ob- 
fcrvation of the moft common, fome- 
times of the.mcancft things in nature, 
will give the truefl lights, where the 
greateft &gacity and induftry that flights 
fuch 
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Sxh obib-Tatian, maft kave Us in the> 
dark. DT, Tdiat is worfiv amufe and nii£< 
kad us ^f fal& lights. In an enquiry 
it is almoft every thing to be once in a 
right road. I am iatisfied -I have done 
but little by thefe obfervations contidcTn 
cd in themreWesj' and I neVec ihould 
bftve taken the pains to digeft them, 
much lefs Ihbuld I have ever vvntured 
to publiih them, if Iwas not conWnced 
that nothing tends more to the corrup- 
tion of icience than to fuffer it to ftag* 
mtc. Tbefe waters m oft; be troubled 
before they can exerj their virtues. . A 
man who works bejKuid the .ftirface of 
ihihgSy though he may be wrong himfelf, 
yet he clears the way for others, aod 
may chance to make even his errors fuh- 
fervient to the caufe of truth. In the 
following parts I fhall enquire what 
things they are that caufe in us the af* 
fe£l:ionB of the fublime and beautiful, as 
(n this I have coniidered the aiFedtions 
themfelve«. I only defire one favour, 
that 
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that no part of this difcourfe may be 
judged of by itfelf, and independently of 
the reft ; for I am ienfible I have not jdif- 
pofed my materisds to abide the left of 
a captious controverfy, but of a fober and 
even forgiving examination ; that they are 
not armed at all points for battle, but 
dre£led to vifit thofe who are wiling to 
give a peaceful entrance to truth. 



THB END OF THS FIRST PART. 
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A Philoibphical Enquiry 

I N T O T II E 

O R I o I N of our Ideas 

. O F T H E 

Sublime and Beautiful. 



PART XL 

SECT. I. 
Of the paffion caufcd by the SUBLIME, 

THE pailion caufed by the great and 
fublime in nature, when thofc caufes 
operate moft powerfully, is aftonifhment ; 
and aftoni^ment is that Aate of the foul, 
in which all its motions are fufpcnded, 
with fome degree of horror *. In this 
cafe the mind is fo entirely fitlfed with its. 

.:• Part I.. fcft- 3,4,7; - 

ohjedt. 
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i)hje&, that it cannot entertain any other, 
nor by confequence rcafon on that objedl 
ivhich employs it. Hence arifes the great 
power of the fyblime, that, far from being 
produced by them, it anticipates our rea- 
fonings, and hurries us on by an' irrefif- 
'tible force. Aftonifhment, as I have faid, 
is the effect of the fublime in its highelj 
degree; the inferior e&£ts are admiration', 
reverence, and refpeft. 



SECT. II. 
TERROR. 

NO palTion Co efiedaaljy robs the 
mind of all its powers of adting 
and realbning as fear. • For fear being 
an apprehenlion of pain or death, it ope- 
rates in a manner that refembles i^m\ 
paia. Whatever therefore fs terrible, with 
regard to fight, is fublime too,, wither 

• PartlV. &a.3,4,.5, 6. 

this 
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this caufe of terror, be endued with great- 
ncfs of" dimenlions or. not j for it is im- 
poiTible to look on any thing as triflings 
or contemptible, that may be dangerous. 
There are many animals, who though far 
from being large, are yet capable of railing 
ideas of the fublime, becaufe they are 
conGdered as objefls of terror; as ferpents 
and poifonous animals of almoft all kinds. 
And to -things of great dimenfiohs, if we 
annex an adventitious idea of terror, they 
become without comparHbn greater. A 
level plain of a vaft extent on land, is 
certainly no mean idea ; the profpedl of 
fuch a plain may be as extenfive as a prof- 
peil of the ocean : but can it ever fill the 
mind with any thing fo great as the ocean 
itfelf? This is owing to feveral caufes j 
but it is owing to none more, than this, 
that this ocean is an object of no fmall ' 
terror. Indeed terror is in all cafes what- ' 
foever, either more openly or latently, the \. 
ruling principle of the fublimc. Several '• 
languages bear a Arong teftimony to the 
H ■ affinity 
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affinity of thefe ideas. They frequently 
ufe the iamc word> to lignify indifferently 
the modes of aftonilhment or admiration 
and thofe of terror. 0<xfifoc is in Greek, 
cither fear or wonder ; ii(voi is terrible or 
refpe<3able ; cu^cu, to reverence or to fear. 
Vereor in Latin, is what aiha is in Greek. 
The Romans ufcd the Yah^upeo, a term 
which ftrongly marks the ftate of an afto- 
nilhed mind, to exprefs the effcG either 
of fimple fear, or of aftonifhment j the 
word attonitus {thaRdcr-Aruck.) is equally 
expreffive of the alliance of thefe ideas j 
and do not the Fronch etonnemefit, and 
the Englifh ajionijhment and amazement^ 
point out as clearly the kindred emotions 
which attend fear and wonder ? They 
who have -a more general knowledge of 
languages, could piroduce, I make no 
doubt, many other and equally ftriking 
examples. 



SECT. 
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SECT. III. 
OBSCURITY. 

TO make any thing very terrible, 
obfcurity * feemB in general to bo 
neceffary. When we know the full ex- 
tent of any danger, when we can accuf- 
tom our eyes to it, a great deal of the 
apprehenfion vanishes. Every one will 
be feniible of this, who coniiders how 
greatly night adds to our dread, in all 
cafes of danger, and how much the no* 
tions of, ghofts and goblins, of which 
none can form clear ideas, afiedt minds 
which give credit to the popular tales 
concerning fuch forts of beings. Thofe 
defpotic governments, which are founded 
on the palGons of men, and principally 
upon the paflion of fear, keep their chief 
as much as may be from the public eye. 
The policy has been the ikmt in many 

• PartlV. fta. 14, 15, 16. 

H 2 cafes 
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cafes of religion. Almoft all the heathen 
temples were dark. Even in the barba- 
rous temples of the Americans at this 
day, they keep their idol in a dark part 
of the hut, which is confecrated to his 
worfliip. For this purpofe too the druids 
performed all their ceremonies in the 
bofom of the darkeil woods, and in the 
ihade of the oldcO: and moil fpreading 
oaks. No perfon feems better to have 
underftood the fccret of heightening, or 
of fctting terrible things, if I may ufe 
the expreffion, in their ftrongeft light, by 
the force of a judicious obfcurity, than 
Milton. His defcn'ption of death in the 
fecond book is admirably ftudied ; it is 
aftoniftiing with what a gloomy pomp, 
with what a fignificant and expreffive 
uncertainty of ftrokes and colouring, he 
has finiflied the portrait of the king of 
terrors : 

The other Jhopt, 
JfpHipt it might he cali'd that fltap'e had none 
DiJfiHgmJhahkf in member, joints or limb ; 

Or 
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Or fuhftanet might be call" J that Jbadow ftetiCdy 
For each fitm'd either j blaci hijlood at night i 
Fierce as tea furies j terrible as hell ; 
jhdjhsok a deadly dart. WhatJetnCd his head 
The likenefi sf a kingly cravm had an. 

In this defcription all is dark, uncertain, 
confufed, terrible, and fujilime to the laft 
degree. 



SECT. IV. 

Of the difference between CLEARNESS 
and OBSCURITY with regard to 
the palfions. 

IT is one thing to make an idea clear, 
and another to make it affeding to 
the imagination. If I make a drawing . 
of a palace, or a temple, era landfcape, 
I prefent a very clear idea of thofe ob- 
jei^s I but then (allowing for the effe<ft of 
imitation, which is fomething) my pic- 
ture can at moft affedt only as the palace, 
H 3 temple. 
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tempie, or landfcape, would have aiFed:ed 
in the reality. On the other hand, the 
jnoft lively and fpirited verbal defcription 
I can give, raifes a very obfcure and im- 
perfeft iden of fuch objects ; but then it 
is in my power to raifc a ftronger emo- 
tion by the defcription than I could do 
by the beft painting. This experience 
conftantly evinces. The proper manner 
of conveying the aff'eSiions of the mind 
from one to another, is by words ^ there 
is a great infufficiency in all other me- 
thods of communication ; and fo far is a 
clearnefs of imagery from being abfolute* 
ly neceflary to an influence upon the paf* 
fions, that they noay be conliderably ope- 
rated upon, without pr^enting any image 
. at all, by certain founds adapted to that 
purpofe i of which we have a fufficient 
proof in the acknowledged and powerful 
effedfcs of inftrumental muiic. In reali- 
ty, a great clearnef? helps but little to- 
yrards afieding the pa£;oos, ae it is in 
8 fomQ 
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ibrae {brt an enemy to all entbufiafms 
whatfoevcr. 



SECT. [IV.] 
The fitmc fubjera continued. 

THERE are two veries in Horace's 
art of poetry that feem to contradidl: 
this opinion^ for which rcafon I jliall take 
a little more pains in clearing it up. The 
verfes are, 

Scgnitu irritant attimot dtmijpt frr aurtSy 
^am quafunt tculis fubjeSJaJidtlibus. 

On this the Abbe du Bos founds a crlti- 
cifm, wherein he gives painting the pre- 
ference to poetry in the article of mov. 
ing the paffionSj principally on account 
of the greater clearnefs of the ideas 
it reprefents. I believe this excellent 
judge was led into this miftake. (if it 
be a miftake) by his iyflem, to wbtt^ 
he found it more conformable dian I 
H 4 imagine 
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imagine it will be foMnd by experience, 
I know feveral who admire and love 
painting, and yet who regard the objefts 
of their admiration in that art with 
coolnefs enough in comparifon of that 
warmth, with which they are animated 
by affeding pieces of poetry or rhetoric. 
Among the common fort of people, I 
never could perceive that painting had 
much influence on their paflions. It is 
true, that the beft forts of painting, as 
well as the beft forts of poetry, are not 
much underftood in that fphere. But it 
is moft certain, that their paflions are 
very ftrongly roufed by a fanjtic preacher, 
or by the ballads of Chevy-chafe, or the 
children in the wood, and by other little 
. popular poems and tales that. are current 
in that rank of life. I do not know of 
any paintings, bad or good, that pro- 
duce the fame eiFeiS. So that poetry, 
with all its obfcurity, has a more gene- 
ral, as well as a more powerful dominion 
pvcr the paflions than the other art. 
An4. 
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And I think there are reafons in nature, 
why the obfcure idea, when properly 
conveyed, ftiould be more afFcdting than 
the clear. It is our ignorance of things 
that caufes all our admiration, and chiefly 
excites our paffions. Knowledge and ac- 
quaintance makes the mpll ftriking caufes 
affedt but little. It is thus with the 
vulgar ; and all men are as the vulgar la 
what they do not underftand. The ideas 
of eternity, apd infinity,- are among the 
moft—affedtiOg we. have'; and perhaps 
there is nothing of which wc really un- 
derftand fo little, as of infinity, and eter- 
nity. We do not any where meet a more 
fublime defcription than this juftly cele- 
brated one of Miltort, wherein he gives 
the portrait of Satan with a dignity fo 
fuitable to the fubjed : 

He ahave the rtji 
Injhape 0nd gefturi proudly emintnt 
Steed Hie a tower ; his form had yet ml loft 
jfU her original brigbtntft, nor appeared 
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Ltfi than archangti ruiti'd^ and th' txufi- 
Ofglery obfcur'd: at tohijt tbt fun nno rii'n 
J.oois tbrtu^h iht borixontal mtjiy air 
Sham ef bit hiamt ; er from itiind tit man 
In dim alipji dififinus twilight Jbtds 
Qn balftht natient ; and witbftar ^cbangt 
PtrpUxtt monarehs. 

Here is a very noble pidure; and in 
what does this poetical pidlure confiil; f 
in images of a tower, an archangel, the 
iiin rifing through tnifls, or in an eclipfe, 
the ruin of monarehs, and the revolu- 
tions of kingdoms. The mind is hurried 
out of itfelf, by a crowd of great and con- 
faled images ; which zWe& becaufe they 
are crowded and confufed. For fepa- 
rate them, and you lofe much of the 
greatnefs ; and join them, and you infal- 
libly lofe the clearnefs. The images 
raifed by poetry are always of this obfcurc 
kind; though in general the cSe&s of 
poetry are by no means to be attributed 
to the images it raifes; which point we 
Ihall 
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(ball examine more at large hereafter*. 
But painting, when we h^vc allowed for 
the pleasure of imitation, can only afied 
fimply by the images it pre&nts ; and 
even in painting, a judicious obfcurity in 
fome things contributes to the efiedt of 
the pii^ur^ ; becaulie the images in paint- 
ing are e^aAly fimilar to thofe in na* 
ture; and in nature dark, confufed, un- 
certain images have a greater power on 
the fancy to form the grander paflions, 
than thofe have which are more cl(;ar and 
determinate. But where and when this 
obfervation may be applied to pra4tice, 
and how £ir it ihall be extended, will be 
better deduced from the nature of the 
fubjcdt, and from the occafion, than from 
any rules that can be given. 

I am fenlible that this idea has met with 
oppolition,and is likely ftill to be rejected 
by feveral. But let it be confidered, that 
hardly any thing can flrike the mind with 
Its greatnefs, which does not make fome 
^rt of approach towards infinity ; which 

• Part v.. 

nothing 
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nothing caa do whilil: we are ahle to 
perceive its bounds ; but to fee an objetS 
diHin&ly, and to perceive its bounds, 
is one and the fame thing. A clear 
idea is therefore another name for a 
little idea. There is a paffage in the 
book of Job amazingly fublime, and this 
fublimity is principally due to the terri- 
ble uncertainty of the thing defcribed : In 
thoughts from the vi^ns of the night, 
when deep Jleep falleth upon men, fear 
came upon me and tremhiing, which made 
all my bones to Jhake. Then a jpirit paf- 
Jed before ' my face. 'The hair of my fiejh 
fiood up. It foodfiilh but I could not 
difccrn the form thereof; an image was 
before mine eyes ; there was flence ; and 
I heard a voice, — Shall mortal man be 
more jujl than Gad? We are firft pre- 
pared vrith the utmoft folemnity for the 
vifion ; we are firft terrified, before we 
are let even into the obfcure caufe of our 
emotion : but when this grand caufe of 
terror makes its appearance, what is it ? 
is it not wrapt up in the ftiades of its own 
incom- 
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incompreheniible darknefs, more aweful. 
more ftriking, more terrible, than the 
liveliell defcription, thaa the clearell 
painting, could poffibly reprefcnt it ? 
^When painters laave. attempted to give 
us clear reprefentations of thefe very 
fanciful and terrible ideas, they have, I 
think, almoft always foiled j jnfomuch that 
I have been at a lofs, in all the pictures I 
have feen of hell, whether the painter 
did not intend fomething ludicrous. Se* 
veral painters have handled a fubjetft of 
this kind with a view of affembling as 
many horrid phantoms as their imagina- 
tions could fuggeft;' but all the defigns I 
have chanced to meet of the temptations 
of St. Anthony, were rather a fort of odd 
wild grotefques, than any thing capable 
of producing a ferious paflion. In all 
thefe fubjefts poetry is very happy. Its 
apparitions, its chimeras, its harpies, its 
allegorical figures, are grand and affeit- 
iflg J and though Virgil's Fame, and 
Homer's Difcord, are obfcure, they are 
magni- 
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■ magnificent figures. Thcfe figures In 
painting would be clear enough, but I 
fear they might become ridiculous. 

S E C T. V. 
POWER. 

BESIDES thofe things which di- 
re^ly fuggeft the idea of danger, 
and thofe which produce a limilar efie^ 
from a mechanical caufe, I know of no- 
thing fublime, which is not fome modi- 
fication [of power. And this branch rifes 
as naturally as the other two branches, 
from terror, the common ftock of every 
thing that is fublime. The idea of power, 
at firft view, feems of the dafe of thefc 
indifferent ones, which may equally be- 
long to pain or to pleafure. But ia rea- 
lity, the affection arifing from the idea 
of vaft power, is extremely remote from 
that neutral chara6ter. For firft, we 
muft remember, * that the idea of pain, 

• Part I. kSt. 7. 
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in its higheft degree, is much ftrongcr 
than the higheft degree of pleafure j and 
that it prefcrvcs the fame fuperiority 
through all the fubordinate gradation's.. 
From hence it is, that where the chances 
for equal - degrees of fuffering or enjoy- 
ment are in any fort equal, the idea of 
the fuifcring muft always be prevalent. 
And indeed the ideas of pain, and above 
all of death, ai:c fo very affeding, that 
whilft we remain in the prefenc* of what- ■ 
ever is fuppofed to have the power of in- 
fliffting either, it is impoffible to be pet- 
fedly free from terror. Again, we know 
by experience, that for the enjoyment of 
pleafure, no great efforts of power are at 
all neceflary j njy, we know, that fuch 
efforts would go a great way towards de- 
ftroying our latisfadtion j for pleafure 
muft be ftolen, and not forced upon us> 
pleafure follows the will j and therefore 
wc are generally affefted with it by many 
things of a force greatly inferior to our 
own. But pait) is always infli<fied by a 
power 
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power in fomc way fuperior, bccaufe we 
never fubmit to pain willingly. So that 
ftrength, violence, pain» and terror, are 
ideas that rufh in upon the mind together. 
Look at a man, or any other animal of 
prodigious ftrength, and what is your idea 
before reflexion ? Is it that this ilrength 
will be fubfervient to. you, to your cafe, to 
your pleafure, to your intereft in any fenfe ? 
No; the emotion you feel is, left this 
enormous .ftrength fhould be employed to 
the purpofes of *rapinc and dcftrudtlon. 
That power derives all its fublimity from 
the terror with which it is generally ac- 
companied, will appear evidently from 
its efieft in the very few cafes in which 
it may be poffible to ftrip a confide- 
rablc degree of ftrengtli of its ability 
to hurt. When you do this, you fpoil 
it of every thing fublime, and it immedi- 
ately becomes contemptible. An ox is a 
creature of vaft ftrength; but he is an 
innocent creature, extremely ferviceable, 

• Vide Part III. f<^. ai. 
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and not at all dangerous ; for which 
reafon the idea of an ox is by no means 
grand. A bull is ftrong too: but his 
ilrcngth is of another kind; often very 
deftruftivc, fcldom (at leaft- amongft us) 
of any ufe in our buiinefs ; the idea of a 
bull is therefore great, and it has frqqiient- ' 
ly a place in fublime defcriptions, and ele- 
vating comparifons. Let us look at ano- 
ther ftrong animal in the two diftin£t 
lights in which we may confider him., 
The horfe in the light of an ufeful beaft, . 
fit for the plough, the road, the draft; ia. 
every focial ufeful light the horfe has no- 
thing of the fublime : but is it thus that' 
we- are affedted with him, ivhofe neck is 
chat bed with thunder, the glory of whofe 
noJirUs is terrible, tvho , fivalloweth the 
ground with jiercenefs and rage, 'neither be-' 
lieveth that it is the found of the trumpet^' 
In this defcription the ufeful character of 
the horfe entirely j^ifappears, and the ' 
terrible and fuijlime Baze out together. 
We have cdntinuai'ly! about us animals of 
I a ftrength 
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a ilrength that is confiderable, but not 
pernicious. Amongft thde we never 
look for the fublimcj it comes upon 
us in the gloomy foreft, and in the 
howling wildernefSf in the form of the 
lion, the tygcr, the panther, or rhino- 
ceros. Whenever flrcngth is only ufe- 
ful, and employed for our benefit or 
our pleafure» then it is never fublime ; 
for nothing can aft agreeably to us, that 
does not aift in conformity to our will ; 
but to aft agreeably to our will, it mull 
be fubjedl to us, ^nd therefore can never 
be the caufe. of a grand and command- 
ing conception. The. dcfcription of the 
wild afs, in Job, is worked up into no 
fmall fublimity, merely by infifting onr 
his freedom, and his fetting mankind at 
defiance $ otherwife the defcription of 
fiich an animal could have had nothing 
noble in it. IVbo bath loofid (fays he) the 
hands of the wild afs ? wbofe boufe I have 
made the wildernefsy and the barren land 
bis dwellings. He fcornetb the multitude of 
~ the 
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tie cityt neither regatdeth Bi the 'lioice of 
the driver. 'The ran^ of tbi ffioUntaini 
h his pafiure. The maghificcnt defcrip- 
tion of the unicorn and of leviathan in 
tl^e fame book, is full of the fame height- 
ening circumflances. WiU the unicorn 
he •aniling to Jerve thee ? canJI thou bind 
the unicorn "with his band in the furrow ? 
teilt thou truji him becaufe his frengtb 

is great f Can^ thou draw out k* 

viatban wit^ an pook f will he make a 
covenant with thee ? vnlt thtu take him 
for a fervant for ever t Jhall not one be 
cafi down even at the fight of hiint ? In 
ftort, wherefoever we find flreftgth, and 
in what light focver we look upon power, 
we {hall all along obferve the fubllme the 
concomitant of terror, and contempt the 
attendant on a ftrength that is fublervient 
and innoxious. The race of dogs in many 
of' their kinds, have generally a compe- 
tent degree of ftrength and fwiftnefs ; and 
ifaey exert thefe and other valuable qua- 
lities^ which they poffefs, greatly to ottr 
I 2 con- 
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coRvenience and pleafure. Dogs are in- 
deed the mod fociat, ade£lionatc, and 
amiable aainuds of the whole brute crea- 
. tion.; but love approaches mpcb nearer to 
contempt thap. is- cpmmonly imagined ; 
and accordingly, thQi^h we carcfs dogs, 
we borrow from them zn .appclIatioD of 
the mo&. (ktrpitable kind»l\trben we em- 
ploy terms of repioachj and this appdla* 
tion is -the commpn m^rlf of the laft vile- 
Befs and contempt ,in every language* 
W9lv»s_^,baYe not more ftrength $han feye- 
ral ipecie& of dogs; but, on account of 
their lyimanageable fiercenefs, the ideaof 
a wolf is not defpicabie } it is not exclud- 
ed frp^^rand defcriptiona and fimiUtudes^ 
Thus :we are affefted by ftrength^ which 
is natwal , pov^er. The power which 
arifes f^dm in^itution in kings and com- 
manders, has the iame. connection, with 
terror. . Sovereigns arc frequently addref- 
fcd with the title of dread majefty. . And 
it may be pbieryed, that young perfons^ 
little acquainted with the world, and 
who 
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who have not been ufed to approaph mea 
in power, are 'commonly ftruck with an 
awe which takes away the free ule of 
their faculties. When I prepared my 
feat in the Jireet (fays Job), the young 
men faw nie, and hid themfeh.es. In- 
deed, fo natural is this timidity with re- 
gard to power, and fo ftrongly does it 
inhere in our conftitutioni that very few 
arc able to conquer it, but by mixing 
much in the bufinefs of the great world, 
or by ufing no fmall violence to their na- 
tural difpolitions. I know fome people 
afe of opinion, that no awe, no degree 
of terror, accompanies the idea of power: 
and have hazarded to affirm, that we 
can contemplate the idea of God himfelf, 
without any fuch emotion. I purpofely 
avoided, when I firft confidered this 
fubjeft, to introduce the idea of tHat 
great and tremendous Being, as an ex- 
ample in an argument fo light as this j 
though it frequently occurred to me, 
not as an objeftion to, but as a ftrong 
I 3 con- 
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(Tonfirmation of, my notions in this mat- 
ter, I hope, in what I sm going to 
fay» I (hall avoid prefumption, where 
it is almoft impoinble for any mortal 
to fpeak with ftria propriety. I fay 
then, that whilft we confidcr the 
podhcacl inercly as he is an objcft 
pf the qnderftan^iiig, whi?h forms 
a complex idea of power, wifddm, 
juftice, gpodnefs, all ilretched to a de- 
gree far exceeding the bounds of our 
cpmprehenfion, whilft we confider the 
Pivinity in this refined and abftraiftcd 
light, the imagination and paffions are 
little or nothing a^fefted, But becaufe 
ye are bound, by the condition of our 
, nature, to afccnd to thefe pure and in- 
' telleia^^l ideas, through the medium of 
fenfiWe images, ^nd to judge of thefe 
divine qi^alities by their evident aits 
and exertions, it becomes extremely hard 
to 4ifentang^e oyr idea pf the caufe fron^i 
the cfFedt by which we are led to know it, 
■^hi^s when vfc contemplate the Deity, 
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his attributes and their operation coming 
united on the mind, form a fort of fen- 
fible image, and as fuch are capable of 
affeding the imagination. Now, though 
in a juft idea of the Deity, perhaps none 
of his attributes are predominant, yet 
to our imagination, his power is by 
far the moil ftriking. Some reflec- 
tion, fome comparing, is " neceflary to 
fatisfy us of his wifdom, his juftjcc, 
and his goodnefs. To be ftruck with his , 
power, it is only neceOary that we 
ihould open our eyes, fiut whilil we 
contemplate fo vafl an objetfl, under the 
arm, as it were, of almighty power, and 
inverted upon every fide with omnipre- 
fence, we ihrink into the minutenefs of 
our own nature, and are, in a manner, 
annihilated before him. And though a 
confideration of his other attributes may 
relieve in fome meafure our apprchen- 
fions ; yet no conviftion of the j^ftice 
with which it is exercifcfd, nor the 
I 4 mercy 
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mercy with which it is tempered, can 

wholly remove the terror that naturally 
arifes from a force which nothiag can 
withftand. If we rejoice, we rejoice with 
trembling : and even whilft we are receiv- 
ing benefits, we cannot but fhudder at a 
power which can confer benefits of fuch 
mighty importance. When the prophet 
Pavid con tetn plated the wonders of wif-o 
dom and power which are difplayed in 
the CBConomy of man, he feems to be 
ilruck with a fort of divine, horror, and 
fries out. Fearfully and •wojidetfully am I 
made! An heathen poet has a ftntiment 
of a fimilar nature -, Horace loofcs upon it 
as the laft effort of philofophicaj forti* 
tude, to behold without terror and amaze-t 
ment, this imme(ife apd glorioqs fabric of 
the univerfe : 

Huttc jhltni, etjieihs, H deceAntta certh 
Timpora momentls, funt quifarmidtnt nulla 
Jmiuti fpeHant. 

Lucretius 
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Lucretius is a poet nOt ;to be fu]^eded 
of giving way to VuperfUtious terrors ) 
yet when he . fuppoles the vrhole me^ 
chanirm of nature lai4 open by the ma- 
iler of. bis philofophy« his transit on 
this magnificent view, which he has re- 
iprefetited in the colours of fuch bold 
and^ lively poetry, iaovcrcaft with a ibado 
of jScret dread and horror : 



. His tihi mt rehui quadam divina valuptas 
Ptrcipit, atqut harriir, quadjic Nahira hia vi 
, ' Tfm mamfefia fattt at tmni fartt rfteSa. 



But the fcripture alone can fupply ideas 
anfwerable to the majefty of this fub- 
jeit. In the fcripture, where-ever God 
is reprefented as appearing or fpe^king, 
every thing terrible in nature is called 
up . to heighten the awe . and Iblemnity 
of the divine prefence. The pfelms, 
and the prophetical books, are crowded, 
with inftance? of this kind. The earth 
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Jbook (fays the p^mift), tbe heawnt ^jh 
dropped at tbe freftnee of tbe Lord. 
And what is reourkable^ the painting 
prcierves the iame charader, not only 
when he is fuppoied descending to take 
vengeance upon the wicked, but even 
when he exerts the like plenitude of 
power in ads c^ beneficence to njan- 
kind. 'Tremble thou earib! at tbepre^ 
fence of tbe lard \ at tbe prefence of tbe 
God of Jacoi i wbicb turned tbe rock into 
fianding water ^ tbe fint into a fountain 
of waterf ! It were endlefs to enumerate 
all the palTages, both in the facred and 
profane writers, which eftablifli the ge- 
neral fentiment of mankind/ concerning 
the inieparable union of a facred and re- 
verential awe, with our ideas of the di- 
vinity. Hence tiie common maxim, 
Primos in orbe deos fecit /«*«r, This 
maxim may be, as I believe it is, 
falfe with regard to th<s origin of reli- 
gion. The maker of the maxim fa\9 
how inieparable thefe ideas were, with- 
out 
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out confidering that the notion of Tome 
great power muft be always precedent to 
our dread of it. But this dread mull ne- 
cellarily follow the idea of fuch a power» 
when it is once excited in the mind. 
It is on this principle that true religion 
has, and muft have, lb large a mixture 
of falutary fcari and that falfe religions 
have generally nothing clfc but fear to 
fupport them. Before the Chriftlan re- 
ligion bad, as it were, humanized the 
idea of the Divinity^, and brought it 
fomewhat nearer to us, there was verjr 
little faid of the love of God. -The 
followers of Plato have fomething of i^ 
and only fomething j the other writers 
of pagan antiquity, whether poets or 
philofophers, nothing at all. And they 
who conlider with what infinite atten- 
tion, by what a difregard of every pe^ 
rifhablc objcift, through what long ha- 
hits of piety and contemplation it is, 
any man is able to attain an entire love 
and devotion to the Deity, will eafily 
pcrceivp, 
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perceive, that it is Bot the firil> the 
moil natural, and the moft ftriking ef- 
fe& which proceeds from that idea. 
Ttnia.we hxvs traced power through its 
feveral gradations unto the higheft of all, 
where our imagination is finally loft; 
and we find terror, quite throughout the 
progress, its infeparable companion, and 
growing along with, it, as far as we 
can poffibly trace them. Now, as. power 
is undoubtedly a capital fource of the 
fublime, this will point out evidently 
'from whence its energy is derived, and 
to ^hat clafs' of ideas we ought to 
unite it. 
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SECT. VI. . 
PRIVATION. 



ALL general privations are gr^at, 
becaufe they are all terrible ; 
Vacmtyt Darknefst Solituiet and SOence. 
With what a fire of imagination, yet 
with what ^verity of judgment, has 
Virgil amazed all thefe circtimftances, 
where he knows that all the images of 
a tremendous dignity ought tb be united, 
at the mouth of hell ! where, before he 
unlocks the fecrets of the great deep, he 
feems to be feized with a religious hor- 
ror, and to retire aftoni/hed at the bold- 
nefs of his own defign : 

Dfquiius imptrium eft mimarsm, umtraque filentes ! 
Et Chaest ft Phltgtthn! Una node filcntia_i!a/< / 
Sit mihi fat audita bqai ! JU numine veftr* 
Pandtrt rts sita ttrra tt caligine mtrftt ! 

- - Rma. 
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Bant obfcuri, loU Jiii M^e, ptr ombram, 
Ptrpu Jtmtt Ditit Tacuas, rt inania rtpu. 



Ti fiittrranettu gtds f Vfhofi awful Jwaj 
7itjgli£itg ghaflSf out lilent^«!fj thy ; 
O Qiatty btar ! and Phltgtthm prefsund ! 
Wbefifilaat tmpirtjlretebei wide anunJf 
Ght mtiyt grtat trtmendtuspnotriy t» ttU 
Cffitiits and fuaadtrs -in tht depth efhtU r 
Givt ml ymtr mighty fierttt tt dsjplty 
Fttm tb»fi\>\aA.,ri^mff4tirkntfiU>thtdi^. 

Pitt. 

ObfctiK they vunt through irtary Aades ihat l^ 
4i»tg^ w^ daminiam oftbt dead. 
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SEC T. vn. I 

VAST N, E S S. , 

GREATNESS • of dimenfion is. 
3 powerful cauie of the fublime.; 
Thif i^ too evident, and the obfeiTatioa^ 
too common, to need any illuftration j 
it is not fo common, to coniider in whati . 
ways greatnefs of dimenlion, vaftnefa of' 
ectent or quantity, has. .the moft ftrik-' 
ing effeA. ; .For certainly, there arc ways, 
and modfrs, wherein the iame quantity <^' 
extenfion {hall produce, greater cJEfi^s 
than it is found to do in others. Eitten- 
iion is either in length, height, or d^tfa.' 
Of thefe the length Arikcs leall ; an^hun- 
dred yards of even ground will never 
work fuch an effect as a tower an hun- 
dred yards high, or a rock or mountain, 
of that altitude. I am apt to imagine 
likewife, that height is Icfs grand than 

« Part IV. feft. 9. 

depth J 
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depth j snd that we are more flruck at 
looking down from a precipice, than 
looking up at an objed of equal height : 
but of 'that I am 'hot very pofitive. A 
per|)endicular has more force in form- 
iolgithe fabUm«» than aninellned plain j- 
and:ihe effects of a rugged and broken 
iitf^ace: £xm ftronger than where it is 
ibMoth and potifhedr It would- carry us 
CM^ofiour W^ to enter inthif place into 
^ cauic of .thefe appeantneeis } bat cer-^ 
tain' it is they:afibrd' a large ^d: fruitfur 
fieM of fpecuktionl . Howevei. it maynot' 
be atmfsr to- add to > thcle- reOiarks 6pon 
magnitude, th^t, as die great extreme 
of: diaienlion iaifublimei A> the laffc ex- 
trcAttof lit^eoefsiis infcMtiemeafure fub- 
lime likewife ;i when we attend to the' 
infinite divifibili^ of matter, when we 
purfuis animal life into thcfe exceflively 
fijQiall, and yet or^nized' beings, that 
efcape the nicell inquiiition of the fenfe, 
when wepuih our difcoveries yfet down- 
ward, and conlider thofc. creatures fo 
. ' 5 many 
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many degrees yet fmaller, and the ftill 
diminiihing fcale of exiftence, in tracing 
vrhich the imagination ' is left' as well as 
the fenfe, we become amazed and con- 
founded at the wonders of mlnutenefs j 
nor can we diftinguilh in its effed this 
extreme of Httlenefs from thd vail itfelf« 
For divifion muft be infinite as well as 
addition; becauie the idea of a perfect: 
unity can no more be arrived at,' than 
that of a complete whoIe> to which no- 
thing may be added. 

SECT. vm. 

INFINITY. 

ANOTHER fource of the foblime 
is Inanity} if it doee not rather 
belong to the lafl. Infinity has a ten- 
dency to fill the mind with that fort of 
delightful horror, which is the moil ge- • 
nuine efiedt, and trueil teil of the fub- 
lime. There are fcarce any things which 
K can 
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can become the oBjeds of our fen&s, that 
are really and in their own nature infi^ 
nite. But the eye not being able to per- 
ceive the bounds of many things, they 
feem to be infinite, and they produce the 
feme eifeds as if they were really fo. 
We are deceived in the like manner, if 
the parts of fome large obje*^ are fo con- 
tinued to any indefinite number, that ihi 
imagination meets no check whiph may 
hinder its extending them at pleafure. 

Whenever we repeat any idea fre- 
quently, the mind, by a fort of mecha- 
nifm, repeats it long after the firit caufc 
has ceafed to operate *. After whirling 
about, when We fit down, the objefts 
about us ftill feem to whirl. After a 
long fucceffion of noifes, as the fall of 
waters, or the beating of forge- hammers, 
the hammers beat and the water roars 
in the imagination long after the firft 
.ibunds have ceafed to affeft it j and they 
die away at laft by gradations which are 

•PaitlV.fea. 12. 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely perceptible. If you hold up 9 
Afait pole, with your e^ to one end, U 
will f^em extended to a length almoil 
incredible *. Place a number of urn- 
form and equidiftant marks on this pole, 
they will caufe the fame deception, and 
fecm multiplied without end. The ienfes, 
ilrongly affected in fome one manner, 
cannot quickly change their tenor, or 
adapt themfclves to other things; but 
they continue in their old channel until 
the ftrcngth of the firft mover decays. , 
This is the reafon of an appearance very 
frequent in madmen ; that they remaih 
whole days and nights, fometimes whole 
years, in the conftant repetition of fome 
remark, fome complaint, or fong ; which 
having ftruck powerfully on their difor- 
dpred imagination in the beginning of 
their phrenzy, every repetition reinforces 
it with new ftrengthj anil the hurry of 
their fpirits,' unreftrained by the curb of 
reafoo, continues it to the end of their lives. 

• iPart IV. fca. 14. 

K 2 SECT. 
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S E C T. IX. 
SUCCESSION ^;j</ UNIFORMITY. 

SUCCESSION and uniformly of parts 
are what conftitute the artificial in- 
finite. I . Succejion ; which is requifite 
that the parts may be continued To long 
and in fuch a direftion, as by their fre- 
quent, impulfes on the fenfc to imprefs 
the imagination with an idea of their 
progrefs beyond their aftual limits. 2. 
XJniformity j bccaufe if the figures of the 
parts Aiould be changed, the imagina- 
tion at every change finds a check; you 
are prefented at every alteration with the 
termination of one idea, and the begin- 
ning of another ; by which means it jbc- 
comes impoflible to continue that unin- 
terrupted progreffion, which alone can 
ftamp on bounded objefts the character 
of infinity. *It is in this kind of artifi- 

* Mr. Addifon, in die Speflators concerning the 
pleafures of the imagination, thinks it is bccaufe in 
the rotund at one glance you fee half the building. 
This I do not imagine to be the real caufe. 

cial 
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cial infinity, I believe, ■ we ought to 
look for the caufe why a rotund has fuch 
a noble eiFe£t. For in a rotund, whether 
it be a building or a plantation, you can 
no where fix a boundary ; turn which 
way you will, the fame pbjeift ftill 
feems to continue, and the imagination 
has no red. But the parts muft: be uni- 
form, as well as circularly difpofed, to 
give this figure its full force j becaufe any 
difference, whether it be in the difpofi- 
tion or in the figure, or even in the co- 
lour of the parts, is highly, prejudicial to 
the idea of infinity, which every change 
muft check and interrupt, at every alte- 
ration commencing a new feries. On 
the fame principles of fucceffion and 
uniformity, the grand appearance of the 
ancient heathen temples, which were 
generally oblong forms, with a, range of 
uniform pillars on every fide, will be 
cafily accounted for. From the fame 
caufe alfo may be derived thfe grand ef- 
fcA of our aides in many of our own old 
K 3 cathedrals. 
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cathedrals. The form of a crofs ufed in 
fome churches feems tQ me not fo eligible 
as the pantUelogram of the adcients ; at 
leaft, I imagine it is not fo proper for the 
DUtfide. For fuppofing the arms of the 
crofs every way equal, if you ftand in a 
diixftion parallel to any of the fide walls, 
or colonnades, inAead of a deception 
that makes the building more extended 
than it is, you are cut off from a confi- 
derable part (two thirds) of its a^ual 
leagth ; and to prevent all poffibility of 
prbgrcffionk (he arms of the crofs taking 
a new dirc<£lion, make a right angle with 
the beam, and thereby .wholly (urn the 
imagination from the repetition of the 
former idea. Or fuppofe the fpeflator 
- placed where he may take a direft view 
of fucfa a building^ what will be the con- 
fequence ? the neceilary confcquence will 
be, that .a good part of the balis of each 
angle formed by the interfcdion of the 
arms of the crofs, muft be inevitably 
loft i |hc whole muft of cpurfc aflume a 
broken 
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broken unconnet^ed figure j the lights 
muH be unequal, here Aron^, and there 
weakj without that noble gradation, 
which the perfpe<^ve alw^& efkdis on 
parts difpofed uninterruptedly in a right 
line. Some or all of thefe objections 
will lie againft cverj figure of a crofs, in 
whatever view you take it. t exemplified 
them in the Greek crofs, in which thefe 
faults appear the moft ftrongly ; but they 
appear in fome degree in all forts of 
erodes. Indeed there is nothing more 
prejudicial to the grandeur of buildings, 
than to abound in angles ;. a fault obvi- 
ous in many; and owing to an inordinate 
thirft for variety, which, whenever it pre- 
yaHs; is furc to leave Very little true tafte. 
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S E C T. X. 

Magnitude in BUILDING. 

TO the fublime in building, greatnefs 
of dimenfion fbems requifitej for 
on a few parts, and thofe foiall, the ima- 
gination cannot rife to any idea of infi- 
nity. No greatoefs in the manner can 
cfFedtually compenfate for the want of 
proper dimenfions. There is no danger 
of drawing men into cxtravagaat defigns 
by this rule; it carries its own caution 
along with it. Becaufe too great a length 
in buildings deftroys the purpofe of great- 
nefs, which it was intended to promote; 
the perfpeftive will lefTen it in height as 
it gains in length ; and will bring it at 
laA to a point j turning the whole iigure 
into a fort of triangle, the pooreft in its 
effed of almoil any figure that can be 
prefented to the eye. I have ever ob. 
ferved, thit colonnades and avenues pf 
trees 
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trees of a moderate length, were without 
comparifon far grander, than when they 
were fuffered to run to immenfe diftanccs, 
A true artifl: fliould put a generous deceit 
on the fpe^tors, and eSe£t the nobleft 
defigns by eafy methods. Defigns that 
are vaft only by their dimeniions, are al- 
ways the jign of a common and low ima- 
gination. No work of art can be great, 
but as it deceives j to be otherwife is the 
prerogative of natur? only. A good eye 
will iix the medium betwixt an ezceilive 
length or heighth (for the fame objeflion 
lies againft both), and a.ihort or broken 
quantity ; and perhaps it might be afccr- 
tained to a tolerable degree of exa^efs, 
.if it was my purpofe to defcend far into 
ithe particulars of any art. 
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■SECT., XI., 
INFINITY iripleafing OBJECTS, 

INFINITY, though of another kind, 
caulcs much of our pleafure in agree- 
able, as well as of our delight in fublime 
images, Thd fpring is the pleafanteft of 
■ the feafons; and the young of rtioft ani- 
mals, though- far from beitfg completely 
falhioned, afford a more agreeabfe feefa- 
't5on than the full-grown j becaufe the 
imagination is entertained with the pro- 
nrifc of fomething more, and does not ac- 
■quiefce in the prefent objeft of the fenfc. 
In uh-finifhed fketches of drawing, I "haVe 
often feen fomething which pleafed liie 
beyond the beft finifliing ; and this I be- 
lieve proceeds from the caufe I have juft 
now ailigncd. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XII. 
DIFFICULTY. 

* A NpTHER fourcc of greatnefs is 
- XX. Di^uity. When any work feems 
to have required immenfe force and la- 
bour to eife^ it, the idea is grand. Stone- 
henge, oeither for difpolition nor orna- 
ment, has afijr thing admirable.; but thofe 
huge rude ma^s of Hone, fet on end, and 
piled cadi on other, tuim the mind on t"he 
immenie force neceflary for fuch a work. 
Nay, the rUdenefs of the work increaies 
this caufe of grandeur, as it excludes the 
idea of art and contrivance ; for dexterity 
producers another fort of e^et^, which is 
^liferent enough from this. 

• Pan IV. fca. 4, s, 6. 
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SECT. XIII. 
MAGNIFICENCE. 

Ti/TjiGNIFICENCE is likewife a 
fource of the fabUme. A great pro- 
fafion of things, which are fplendtd or va- 
luable^ in themfelves, is magnificent. The 
ilarry heaven, though it occurs fo very 
frequently to our view; never -fails to ex- 
cite an idea of grandeur. This cannot be 
owing to any thing in the ftars them- 
felvcs, feparately coiifidercd. The num- 
ber is certainly the caufe. ' The apparent 
diforder augments the grandetir, for the ■ 
appearance of care" is highly contrary to 
pur ideas of magnificence. Befidcs, the 
ftars lie in fuch apparent confufion, as 
makes it impoflible on ordinary occalions 
to reckon' them. This gives them the 
advantage of a fort of infinity. In workft 
of art, this kind of grandeur, which con- 
fifts in multitude, is to be very cautioufly 
admitted j 
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admitted j becaufe a profuHon of excellent 

things is not to be attained, or with too 
much difficulty ; and becauie in many 
.. cafes. this fplendid confufion would delh-oy 
all ufe, which fhould be attended to In 
moft of the works of art with the .greateft 
care ; beiides it is to be confidered, that 
unlefs you can produce an appearance of 
infinity by your diforder, you will have dif- 
order only without magnificence. There 
arc, however, a fort of fire-works, and fome 
other things, that in this way facceed well, 
and are truly grand. There are alfo many 
defcriptlons in the poets and orators, which 
owe their fublimity to a nchnefs and pro- 
fafion of images, in which the mind is fo 
dazzled as to make it impoflible to attend 
to that exaft coherence and agreement of 
the allulloQS, which we ihould require on 
every other occafion. I do not now re- 
member a more ilriking example of this, 
than the defcription which is given of 
,the king's army in the play of Henry the 
Fourth : 
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jfllfumipj'dy all in armSf 
JH plum'd likt eftridxt tiat vutb iht mud 
Baited lite eaglts having kttlj tatbed: ' 
AsJuU ofj^irit as tht motnh tfJiUj, 
And gorgeous as thtfim in midfianmeff 
Wanton as youthful goats^ wild as young buBs. 
I few ycuHg Harry tuith his beaver on 
Hiftfrom the ground like feather' d A&rcnry^ 
And vaulted witbfueb eafe htto his feat 
As if an angtl dropped from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus. 

In that excellent book, fo remarkable fof - 
the vivacity of its defcriptions, as well as 
the folidity and penetration of its fcn- 
tences, the Wifdom of the fon of Sirach, 
there is a noble panegyric on the high 
priefl; Simon the fon of Onias ; and it is a 
very fine example of the point before us : 

How was be benoured in the mi^ of the 
f^eplcy in bis coming out of the JanSiuary t 
He was as the morning Jiar in tbe mdfi <^ 
a cloudy and as the moon at the full % as tbe 
fun pining upon tbg temple of the Moji High, 
and as tbe rainbow giving light in the bright 
* clouds : 
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chuds : and as tie jhwer of rofes in the 
JPring of the year, as lilies by the rivers of 
waters^ and as the frmkincenfe tree infum- 
mer ; as fire and incenfe in the eenjer, and 
as a vejel of gold fet with precious fiones i 
as a fair olive tree budding forth fruit, and 
as a cyprefs which groioetb up to the cbuds,. 
When be put on the robe of honour, and -was 
cloathed ivith the perfeBidn of glory y when 
be went up to the baly altar, be made the 
garment of bolinefs honourable. He bimfelf 
fiood hy the hearth of the altar, compajed 
•with bis brethren round about ; as a young 
cedar in Libanus, and as palm trees cam- 
paffedtbey him about. So mere all the fins 
^ Aaron in their glory, and the oblations of 
the Lord in their bands, &c. 
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SECT. XIV. 
LIGHT. 

HAVING confidered extenlion, (o 
far as it is capable of raifing ideas 
of greatnefs ; colour comes next under 
confideration. All colours depend on 
tight. Light therefore oug^t previoufly 
to be examined; and with it its oppo- 
fitc, darknefs. With regard to light, to 
make it a caufe capable of producing the 
fublime, it mull be attended with fome 
circumftancesi befides its bare ^ulty of 
fliewing other objefbs. Mere light is too 
common a thing to make a Arong im- 
preflion on the mind, and without a 
ftrong impreffion nothing xan be fublimc. 
But fuch a light as that of the fun, im- 
mediately exerted on the eye, as it over- 
powers the fenfe, is a very great idea. 
Light of an inferior ftrength to this, if 
it moves with great celerity, has the 
£uue 
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£uhe power} for lightning is certainly 
productive of grandeur, which it owes 
chiefly to the extreme velocity of its mo- 
tion. A quick tranfition from light to 
darkncfs, or frona darknefs to light, hat 
yet a greater cfFeft. But darknefs is more 
produ£tive. of fublime ideas than light. 
Our great poet was convinced of this 1 
and indeed fo full was he of this idea, ib 
entirely poffeffed with the power of a 
well-managed darknefs, that in defcribing 
the appearance of the Deity, amidA that 
profufion of magnificent images which 
the grandeur of his fubjeft provokes him 
to pour out upon every fide, he is £&r 
&om forgetting the obfcurity which fur- 
rounds the moft incomprchenfible of all 
beings, but 

-•— ffilb tht majeftf ^darknefs rtund 
Grxla hii tbrent. 

And what is no lefs remarkable, our au- 
thor had the fccret of prcferving this idea, 
JL even 
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even when he feemed to depart the 
fiirtheft from it, when he defcribcs the 
light and glory which flows from the di-- 
vine prefence ; a light which by its very 
excefs is converted into a fpecics of dark- 
nefs. 

Dark ivilb txeeffive light tbyfitrtt apptar. 

Here is an idea not only poetical in an 
high degree, but &xi&\y and philofophi- 
cally j uft. Extreme light, by overcoming 
the organs of fight, obliterates all objefts, 
fo as in its eifedt exaftly to referable dark- 
nefs. After looking for fome time at the 
fun, two black fpots, the impreffion ' 
which it leaves, fcem to dance before our 
eyes. Thus are two ideas as oppofite as 
can be imagined reconciled in the ex- 
tremes of both i and both in fpite of their 
oppofite nature brought to concur in 
producing theTublime. And this is not 
the only inftance wherein the oppofite ex- 
tremes 
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tremes- operate equally in favour of the , 
fublime, which in all things at^hors^mc- 
diocrity, 

SE C T. XV. :' 
Light in BUILDING. / 

AS the management of light is 9 
matter of - importance in architect 
ture, it is worth enquiring, how far this 
remark is applicable to building. I think 
then, that all edifices calculated to pro- 
duce an idea of the fublime, ought ra- 
ther to be dark and gloomy, and this for 
two reafons ; the firft is, that darknefs 
itfelf on other occafions is known by ex- 
perience to have a greater eifedl on the 
pailions than light. The fecond is, that 
to make an objejft very ftriking, we fliould 
make It as different as poflible from the 
■objedls with which we have been imme- 
diately converfant ; when therefore you 
enter a building, you cannot pafs into a 
L a greater 
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greater light thsn yon had in the open 
airj to go intOoHe fome few di^rees le& 
luminous, can make only a trifling change $ 
but to make the traniition thoroughly 
ilriking, you ought to pafs from the 
greateft light, to as much darknefs as is 
confiflent With the ufes of afchitedturc. 
At night the contrary rale will hold, but 
for the very feme reafon ; and the more 
highly a room is then illuminated, the 
grander will the paflion be; 
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SECT. XVI. 

CO LOUR confidered. as produfliive of 
the SUBLIME. 



AMONG colours, fuch as are foft 
or chearful (except perhaps a ftrong 
red which is chearful) are unfit to pro- 
duce grand images. An immeDfe moun- 
tain covered with a Jhining green turf, is 
nothing, in this refpeft, to one d^k and 
gloomy i ■ the cloudy iky is. more grand 
than the hluo ; and night more fublime 
and folemn than day. Therefore in hiflo- 
rical painting, a gay or gaudy drapery can 
never have a happy cffeit : and in build- 
ings, when the high^ft degree of the fub- 
lime is intended, the materials and orna- 
ments ought neither to be white, nor 
green, nor yellow, nor blue, nor of a 
pale red, nor violet, nor fpotted, but of 
fad and fufcous colours, as black, or 
' brown, or deep purple, and the like. 
L 3 Much 
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Much of gilding, mofaics, painting, or 
ftatues, contribute but little to the fub- 
lime. This rule need not be put in prac- 
tice, except where an uniform degree of 
the moft ftriking fubllmity is to be pro- 
duced, and that in every particular ^ for 
it ought to be obferved, that this melan- 
choly kind of greatnefs, though it be cer- 
tainly the higheft, ought not to be iludied 
in all forts of edifices, where yet grandeur 
muil be iludied j in fuch cafes the fubli- 
mity muft be drawn from the other fources j 
with a ftriiS caution however againft any 
thing light and riant ; as nothing fo ef^ 
fedually deadens the whole talle of the 
fublime, 

SECT. XVII. 
SOUND and LOUDNESS. 

TH E eye is not the only organ of 
fenfation, by which a fublime paf- 
fion may be produced. Sounds have a 
great power in thefe as in moft other 
: . . paffions, 
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paflions. I do not mean words, becaufc 
words do not afFeft fimply by their founds, 
but by means altogether different. Ex- 
cefGve loudnefs alone is fufHcient to over- 
power the foul, to fufpend its a<5tion, and 
to fill it with terror. The noife of vaft 
cataracts, raging ilorms, thunder, or ar- 
tillery, awakes a great and awful fenfation 
in the mind, though we can obferve no 
nicety qr artifice in thofe forts of mufic- 
The fiiouting of multitudes has a fimilar 
effed J and, by the fole ftrength of the 
found, fo amazes and confounds the ima- 
gination, that, in this ftaggering, and 
hurry of the mind, the beft eftabliftied 
tempers, can fcarcely forbear being borne 
down, and joining in the common cry, 
and common rcfolution of the crowd, 
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SECT. XVIII. 
SUDDENNESS. 

A Sudden beginning, or fudden ce^ 
tion of found of any confiderable 
force, has the iame power. The attri- 
tion is roufed by this ; and the faculties 
driven forward, as it were, on their guard. 
Whatever ei,ther in fights or founds 
makes the tranlition from one extreme to 
the other eafy, caufes no terror, and con- 
fequently can be no caufe of greatnefs. 
In every thing fudden and unexpeded, we. 
are apt to ftart i that is, we have a per- 
ception of danger, and our nature rouics 
us to guard againft it* It may be obfcrved 
that a iingle found of fome ftrength, 
though but of fliort (Juration, if repeated 
after intervals, has a grand effeft. Few 
things are more awful than the ftriking 
of a great clock, when the filence of the 
night prevents the attention from being 

6 tm 
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too much di^patod. Tb« £ui3ie laay be 
fud of a fingle ftrokc on a dntm^ r«peite4 
with paufcs j and of the fuccdOive firing of 
cannon ajt a diA^nce. All the cffcSts tneo-i 
tionod m this ibdtion have c^ud^s Tcrj: 
Rcarly aUkc. 

SECT. XIX. 

INTERMITTING. 

AL O Wp tremulous, intermitting 
found, though it fecms in l^me 
ixCpcHts oppofite to that}i}ft qi^atioaed^ is 
produAive of the fublime. It is worth 
while to examine this a little. The fuGt 
jtfelf muft be determined by every man's 
own experience and reflection. I have 
already obferved, that * night increa£» 
our terror, more perhaps than any thing 
ehe ; it is our nature, when we do 
not know what may happen to us, to fear 
the word that can happen; and hence 
it is, that uncertainty is fo terrible, that 
•Sea. 3. 
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we often ftek to be rid of it, at the ha- 
zard of a certain mifchief. Now> feme 
low, confufed, .uncertain founds leave us in 
the fame fearful anxiety concerning their 
caufes, that no light, or an uncertain light, 
does concerning the objei^s that furround 



^ualt ptr ituertam lutumfik lute maligna 
Bft iter in Jj/hiis.'-^ 

—» A feint Jbadaw of uncertain Hgfit^ 
Like at a lamp, whofe life dath fade away ; 
Or at the moon clothed with clouefy night 
Dotbjhewto htm who, walks in fear and great alright. 
Spehses. 

But a light now appearing, and now leav- 
ing us, and fo off* and on, is, even more 
terrible than total darknefs : aod a ibrt of 
uncertain .founds are, when the neceflary 
difpoiitions concur, more alarming than 
a total filence. 



SECT. 



1 
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SECT. XX. 
The cri« of ANIMALS. 

QUCH founds as imitate the na(ural 
*^ inarticulate voices of men, or any 
animals in pain or danger, are capable of 
conveying great ideas? unlcfs it be the well- 
known voice of fome creature, , on which 
we are ufed to look with contempt. The 
angry tones of wild beafts are equally capa- 
ble of caufing a great and awful fenfatton. 

Hinc exaudiri gemilus, iraque Uenum 
yincla recufantumf etftrafub neSfe rudentum ; 
Seligerique fuett atque in frafepibui urji 
' Stevirti itfatmte taagmrum ululart luperum. 

It might feem that thefe modulations of 
found carry fome connedtion with the na- 
ture of the things they reprefent, and are 
not merely arbitrary j becaufe the natu- 
ral cries of all animals, even of thofe ani- 
mals 
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mals with whom we have not been ac- 
quainted, never fail to make themfelves 
fufficiently undcrftood j ihis cannot be faid 
of language. The modifications of found, 
which may be produ^ve of tj^ Sublime, 
are almoft infinite. Thofe I have mention- 
ed, arc only a few inftances to dew, on 
what principles they are all built. 

SECT, XXI.. 

SMELL and TASTE. BITTERS 
and STENCHES. 

QME LLSf and Ta^es^ have' feme ihare 
too in ideas of greatnefs ; but it is a 
finall one, weak in its nature, and confined 
in its operations. I ihall only obfcrve, 
that no fmells or taftes can produce a grand 
fenfation, except exccfiive bitters, and into- 
lerable ftenches. It is true, that thcfc 
afFeftions of the fmell and taftc, when they 
are in their full force, and lean diredly 
upon the fenfory, are fimply painful, and 
accom- 
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accompanied with no fort of ddight ; but 
when Uiey are moderated, as in a defcription 
or narrative, they become fources of the 
fublime, as {[cnuine as any other, and upon 
the very fame principle of a moderated pain. 
S* Acupofbitterncfsi" "to drain thebit- 
" ter cup of fortune ;" •* the bitter apples 
'' of Sodom i" thefe are all ideas fuitablc 
to a fublime defcription. Nor is this paf- 
fage of Virgil without ftiblimity, where 
the Aench of the vapour in Albunea con- 
fpires fo happily with the facred horror and 
gloominefs of that prophetic forcft : ' ' 



A rex filicUut monftrtt §ra<ula Fauni 
Fatid'm genitarh adiU lueefqutfub aha 
Cmfulit Albunta^ ntmsrum qua maxima facra 
Fentefinat ; ficvamqux exhalat opaca Mei^itim. 



In the fixth book, and in a very fublime 
defcription, the poifonous exhalation of 
Acheron is not forgot, nor does it at all 
difagree with the other images amongft 
which it is introduced : 

, iptluaci 
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Spelunca alta/oir, vaftoque immanls hiatu 
ScruptOj lata lacu nigro, nemarumque tencbn's, 
^uamfuper baud ulla paurent impune valantit 
Tendert iurpetims, talis fcfc halitus atris 
Faucibus effiindens 6ipea ad convexa fercbst. [ ' 

I have added tbefe examples, becaufe fbme. 
friends, for whofe judgment I have great 
deference, were of opinion, that if the fen- 
timent ftood nakedly by itfelf, it would be 
fubjeiS, at firft view, to burlefque and ridi- 
cule} but this I imagine would principally 
arife from confidcring the bitternefs and 
ftench in company with mean and con- 
temptible ideas, with which it mufl be 
owned they are often united j fuch an union 
degrades the fublime in all other inflances 
as well as in thofe. But it is one of the 
tefts by which the fublimity of an image is 
to be tried, not whether it becomes mean 
when aflbciated with mean ideas; but 
whether, when united with images of an 
allowed grandeur, the whole composition 
is fupported with dignity. Things which 
are terrible are always great; but when 
things, 
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things polTefs difagreeable qualities, or fuch 
as have indeed ibme degree of danger, but 
of a danger ea^ly overcome, they are merely 
tf^ttf, as toads and jfpiders. 



SECT. XXII. 
FE E L I N G. PAIN. 

OF Feeling, little more can be faid 
than that the idea of bodily pain, 
in all the modes and degrees of labour, 
pain, anguifh, torment, is productive of 
the fublime ; and nothing elfe in this fenfe 
can produce it. I need not give here any 
frefli inftances, as thofe given in the former 
feftions abundantly illuftrate a remarJt ; 
that in reality wants only an attention to 
nature, to be made by every body. 

Having thus run through the caufes 
of the fublime with reference to all the 
fenfes, my firil obfervation (fedt. 7.) will 
be found very nearly true ; that the fub- 
lime 
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lime is ui idea beloligiog to Ss\i-pvtfyrvt^ 
^n J that it is therefore one of the moSt 
affeding we have ; then it« fewigeft- ratio* 
tion is an emotion g£ diftr^sj and that JM 
* pleafure from a pofitive cauie belongs to 
it. Numberlefs examples^ befides thofe 
mentioned, might be brought in fupport of 
thefe truthSf and many perhaps ufefal con- 
fequcnces drawn from them— 

Stdfiifit interta,fugit irrtvtahilt temputt 
Siagtila dum tcpti eircumvi3amttr amnfi. 

* Vide put I. itSt. 6. 



THE XND OF THE 8BC0ND PART. 
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A Philofophical Enquiry 

INTO THE 

Or I o t n of our Ideas 

6t THE 

Sublime and Beautiful. 



PART HI. 

S E C T. I. 
Of BEAUT Y. 

IT is my defign to confider beauty a» 
diilinguiihed from the fublime ; and, 
in the courfe of the enquiry, to examine 
hpw far i^ is. c<»iliftent with it. But prCM . 
vioifs to this, we muft take a ,ffaort review 
of. the opinions already entertained of this ; 
quality ; which I think are hardly to be 
r«duqe4 to any fixed principles | becauft 
M men 
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trien are uled to talk of beauty in a figu- 
rative ihanner, that is to fay, in a manner 
extremely uncertain, and indeterminate. 
By beauty I mean that quality, or thofe 
qualities in bodies, by which they caufe 
love, orfome paflion fimilar to it. I con- 
fine this definition to the merely fenfi- 
ble qualities of things, for the lake of 
preierving the utmoft fimpHcity in a 
fubjeft which muft always diftradl us, 
whenever we take] in thofe various caufes 
of fympathy wiiich attach us to any per- 
fons or things from fecondary confidc- 
i-ations, and not froiri the direft force 
which they have merely on being viewed. 
I likcwife diftinguifh love, by which I 
mean that fatisfadion which arifcs to the 
mind upon contemplating any thing beau- 
tiful, of whatfoever nature it may be, 
ffom defire or luil ; which is an energy 
of the mind, that hurries us on to the 
poffcffion of certain objeds, that, do not 
eikd^ us as they are beautiful, but by 
' nacans altc^ethcr different. We fhall 
. ■ ' have 
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have A ftrong defife for a woman of no 
remarkable beauty j whilft the greateft 
beduty in men, or in other animals, 
though it caufes love, yet excites no- 
thing at all of defire. Which fhews 
that beauty, and the pafiion caufed by - 
beauty, whlah I call love, is different 
from defirc, though dcfire may fome- 
times operate along with it ; but it - ts 
to this latter that we mull attribute 
thofe violent and tempeiluous pallions, 
and the confequent emotions of the 
body which attend what is called love 
in fome of its ordinary acceptations, 
and not to the eifeds of beauty merely 
ac it is fuch. 

SECT. n. 

Proportion not the caufe of BEAUTY 
inVEGETABLES., 



B 



EAUTY hath ufually been fiud to 
coniill . in, .certain proportions of ■ 
M 2 parts. 
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parts. On coofidering the matter, I hare 
great reafon to doubt, whether beauty be 
at all an idea belonging to proportion. 
Proportion relates altnoft wholly to con- 
venience, as every idea of order feems to 
do; and it muft therefore be confidered 
as a creature of the underftan^ing, rather 
than a primary caufc adting on the fenfes 
and ioii^ination. It is not by the force 
of long attention and enquiry that we 
iind any obj«5t to be beautiful ; beauty 
ddtnands no afiiftance from our reafon- 
ing ; even the will is unconcerned ; the 
appearance of beauty as c&eitaAUy caufes 
fome degree of love in us, ^as the appli- 
cation of ice or lire produces the ideas 
of heat or cold. To gain fomething like 
a fatisfadtory conclufion irt this point, it 
were well to examine, what proportion 
is ; fincc feveral who make ufe of thht 
word, do not always feem to under- 
ftand very clearly the force of the term, 
nor to have, very diftindt ideas con- 
cerning the. thing itfelf. Proportion i« 
the 
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the raeafu're of relative quantity. Since 
all quantity is divifible, it is evident that 
every diftin<ft part into which any quan- 
tity is divided, '^uft bear fomc relation 
to the other parts, t>r to the whole, 
Thcfe- relations give an origin to the 
idea of proportion. They are difcovered 
by menfuration, and they arc the obje^fts 
of mathematical enquiry. But whether 
any part of any determinate quantity 
be a fourth, or a fifth, or a fixth, or 
moiety of the whole j or whether it be 
of equal length with any other part, or 
double its length, or but one half, is 
a matter merely indifferent to the mindj 
it (lands neuter in the queftion : and it is 
from this abfolute indifference and tran- 
quillity of the mind, that mathematical 
fpeculations derive fome of their moft 
confiderable advantages; becaufe there is 
nothing to interefl the imagination j be- 
caufe the judgment fits free and un- 
biaflcd to examine the point. All pro- 
portions, every arr^ngenient 'of quantity 
M 3 is 
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is alike to the underftanding, becaufe the 
fame truths refult to it from all ; from 
greater, from lefler^ from equality and 
inequality. But furely beauty is no idea 
belonging to menfuration ; nor has it 
any thing to do with calculation aftd geo- 
metry, if it had, we might then point 
out fome certain meafures .which we could 
demonftrate to be beautiful, either as 
fimply confidered, or as related to others ; 
and we could call in thofe natural objeds, 
for whofe beauty we have no voucher 
but the fenfe, to this happy ftindard, and 
confirm the voice of our paffions by the 
determination of our reafon. But fince 
we hav^ not this help, let us fee 
whether proportion can in any fenfe be 
confidered as the caufe of beauty, as 
hath been fo generally, and by fome 
fo confidently affirmed, If proportion 
be one of the conftituents of beauty, 
it miift derive that power either from 
fome natural properties inherent in certain 
l^eafiires, which operate mechanically j 
froDi 
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from the operation of cuftom j or from 
the litnefs which feme meafurcs have to 
anfwer fome particular ends of conveni- 
cncy. Our bufinefs therefore is to en- 
quire, whether the parts of thofe objects, 
which are found beautiful in the vegeta- 
ble or animal kingdoms, are conftantly 
fo formed according to fuch certain mea- 
fures, as' may ferve to fatisfy us that 
their beauty refults from thofe meafures, 
on the principle of a natural mechanical 
caufe ; or from cuftom ; or, in fine, from 
their fitnefs for any determinate pur- 
pofes. I intend to examine this point 
under each of thefe heads in th^ip--(Jr5cr. 
But before I proceed further, I hope 
it will not be thought amifi, if I lay 
down the rules which governed me in 
this enquiry, and which have mifled me 
in it, if I have gone aftray. j. If two 
bodies produce the fame or a fiijiilar 
effect on the mind, and on examination 
they are found to agree in fome of thJr 
properties, and to differ in others j x'uc-. 
M 4' comir;o!i 
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common eiFeft Is to be attributed to the 
properties in which they agree, and not 
to thofe in \yhich they diflfer. 2. Not to 
account for the effedt of a natural objed 
from the cffe<3: of an artificial objeft. 
3. Not to account for the eiFeft of any 
natural objed from a conclufion of our 
reafon concerning its ufes, if a natural 
caufc may be afligned. 4. Not to ad-* 
init any determinate quantity, or any re- 
lation of quantity, as the caufe of a cer* 
tain effedt, if the cffeft is produced by 
different or oppofitc meafures and rela- 
tions ; or if thefe meafures and relations 
may exift, and yet the cffedl may not 
be produced. Thefe are the rules which 
I have chiefly followed, whilft I examin- 
ed into the power of proportion confider- 
ed as a natural caufe j and thefe, if he 
thinks them juft, I requeft the reader to 
carry with him throughout the following 
difcuffion i whilft we enquire in the firft 
place, in what things we find this qua- 
lity of beauty i next, to fee whether in 
theft 
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diefc wc can find any aflignable propor- 
tions, in fach a manner as ought to con- 
vince us that our idea of beauty refults 
fr(»n them. We fhall conftder this 
pleafing poyrtTt as it appears in vegeta- 
bles, in the inferior animals, and in man. 
Tumiog our eyes to the vegetable crca- 
tton, wc fiiid nothing there £0 beautiful 
as. .flowers { but. flowers are almoft of 
every fort of fhape, and of every fort of 
difpofition ; they are tortuid and fafliion- 
ed into an infinite variety of forms ; and 
from theie forms^ bcitaniAs have given 
them their names, which are almc^ a^ 
various. What proportion do we difco- 
ver between the ftalks 0bi the leaves of 
flowers, or between the kaves and the 
pillils ? How docs the flender ftalk of the 
rofe agree with the bulky head imder 
which it bends ? but the rofe is a beau- 
tiful flower'; and can we undertake to fay 
that it does not owe a great deal of its 
beauty even to that difproportion ? the 
fofe is a large flower, yet it grows upo.n 
a fmall 
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a fmall ihrub; the flower of the apple 
is very fmall, and grows upon a large 
tree ;. yet the rofe and the apple bloflbm 
are both beautiful, and tho plants that 
bear them are moft engagingly . attired, 
■notwithftanding this difproportion. What 
by general confcnt is allowed to be a 
more beautiful objeft than an orange 
tree, flourifliing at once wiilh its leaves,' 
its bloHoms, and its.'fruit? but it is in 
vain that we fearch here for any propor- 
tion ;lwtwecn. the height, the breadth, or 
any -thing' elfe concerning the dimen- 
iions of the whole, or concerning the re- 
lation of the particular parts to each other. 
I. grant that lib may obferve in many 
flowers, fomething of a regular figure, 
■and of a methodical difpofition of the 
leaves. The rofe has fuch a figure and 
fuch a difpofition of its petals; but in an 
oblique view, when this figure is in a 
good raeafure ioft, and the order of the 
leaves confoupded, tt yet retains its beau- 
ty; the rofe is evpn more beautiful be- 
fore 
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Hire it. is full blown; and the biid, before 
this cxi& 6gure is formed; and this is 
not the only inftance wherein method and 
cxadjiefs, the foul of proportion, are found 
xather prejudicial than ferviceable to the 
caufe of beauty. 

SECT. III. 

Proportion not the caufe of B E A U T Y 
in ANIMALS. 

THAT proportion has but a fmall 
Diare in the formation of beauty, 
is full as evident among animals. Here 
the greateft variety of ihapes, and difpo- 
iitions of parts, are well fitted to excite 
this idea. The fwan, confcfledly a beauti- 
ful bird, has a neck longer than the reft 
of his body, and but a very fliort tail : 
is this a beautiful proportion? we muft 
allow that it is. But then what Hiall we 
fay to the peacock, who has comparatively 
but a.flioft neck, with a tail longer than 
the 
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the neck and the reft of the body taken 
together ? How many birds are there that 
vary infinitely from each of -theie ftan- 
ddrds, and fron:i etery other which you 
caft fix, with proportions difFcrcnt, and 
often diredtly oppofite to eadi other ! and 
yet many of thefe birds are extremely 
beautiful j when upon confidering them 
we find nothing in any one part that 
might determine us, cl prioH, to fay 
what the others ought to be, nor indeed 
to guefs any thing about them, but what 
experiencfr might fhew to be full of dif- 
Qppoihiihcnt -and miftake. And with 
regard to the colours either of birds or 
flowers, for there is fomething fimilar in 
'<he colouring of both, whether they are 
confidered.in their cxtenfion or gradation, 
there is nothing of proportion to be ob- 
ferved. Some are of but one fingle co- 
Voiii'; others -havp flll the colours of the 
rainbow J fome dreof the primary co- 
lours, others are of the mixt ; in fhort, 
an attentive obferver may foon conclude, 
that 
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that there is as little of proportion in the 
colouring as in the ihapes of thele ob- 
je&s* Turn next tobeaftsj examine the 
head of a beautiful horfe ; find what 
proportion that bears to his body, and to 
his limbs', and what relations thefe have 
to each other; and when you have fettled 
the& proportions as a Aandard of beauty, 
then take a dog or cat, or any other 
animal, and examine how far the fame 
proportions between their heads and- 
their neck, between thofe and the body, 
and fo on, are found to hold j I think we 
may fafely fay, that they diiier in every 
^ecies, yet that there are individuals 
found in a great many fpecies fo differ- 
ing, that have a very ftriking beayty.' 
Now, if it be allowed that very dif- 
ferent, and even contrary, forms and dif- 
poiitiQns are confident with beauty, it 
amounts, I believe to a conceffion, that 
no certain meafures operating from a 
natural principle, are .necefiary to pro*-, 
duce 
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duce it, at leaft Co far as the brute fpecics 
is concerned. 



SECT. IV, 

Proportion not the caufe of BEAUTY 
in the HUMAN fpccies. 

THERE arc fome parts of the hu- 
roan body* that are obferved to 
hold certain proportions to each other j 
but before it can be proved, that the ef- 
ficient caufe of beauty lies in thefe, it 
muft be (hewn, that wherever thcfe arc 
found exi&, the perfon to whom they 
belong is beautiful : I mean in the cffeSt 
produced on the view, either of any 
member diflindlly confiderec}, or of the 
whole body together. It muA be like- 
wife fhewn, that thefe parts ftand in fuch 
a relation to each other, that the com- 
parifon between them may be eaiily 
made, and that the affection of the 
mind may naturally rcfult from it. " For 
my 
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my part, I have at fevcral times very 
carefully examined many of thofe pro- 
portions, and found them hold very near- 
ly, or altogether alike in many fubjefts, 
which were not only very different from 
one another, but where one has been 
very beautiful, and the other very re- ' 
mote from beauty. With regard to the 
parts which' arc found fo proportioned, 
they are often fo remote from each other, 
in fituation, nature, and office, that I 
cannot fee how they admit of any compa- 
rifon, nor confequently how any effe<ft 
owing to proportion can refult from' 
them. The neck, fay they, in beauti- 
ful bodies, fhould meafure with the calf 
of the leg ; it fiiould likewife be twice 
the circumference of the wrift. And an 
infinity of obferrations of this kind are to 
be found in the writings and converfations 
of many. But what relation has the. 
calf of the leg to the neck ; or either of 
thefe parts to the wrill ? Thefe propor- ' 
tions are ceitainly to be found in hand- 
fome 
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Jbme bodies. They are as certainly in 
ngly ones j as any who will take the 
pains to try may find. Nay» I do not 
know but they may be leaft perfed in 
fome of the moll beautiful. You may. 
ailign any proportions you plea& to 
every part of the human body j and I 
undertake that a painter ifaall reltgiouily 
obferve them all, and not with Handing 
produce, if he pleafes, a very ugly 
figure. .The fame painter fhall confider- 
ably deviate from thefe proportions, and 
produce a very beautiful one. And in- 
deed it may be obferved in the maAer- 
pieces of the ancient and modern ftatu- 
ary, that feveral of them differ very 
widely from the proportions of others, 
in parts very confpicuous, and of great 
coni3deration ; and that they differ no 
lefs from the proportions we find in 
living men, of forms extremely ftriking , 
and agreeable. And after all, how are 
the partizans of proportional beauty 
agreed amongft themfelves about the 
5 ■ P™- 
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proportions of the human body ? fomc 
hold it to be feven heads ; fome make it 
eight; whilft others extend it even to 
ten ; a vaft di^erence in fuch a fmall 
number of divifions! Others take other 
methods of edimating the proportions, 
and all with equal fuccefs. But are thefe 
proportions exadiy the fame in all hand- 
fome men ? or are they at all the propor- 
tions found in beautiful women ? no- 
body will fay that they are; yet both 
fexes are undoubtedly capable of beauty, 
and the female of the greateft} which 
advantage I believe will hardly be attri- 
buted to the fuperior cxadtnefs of pro- 
portion in the fair fex. Let us reft a 
moment on this point ; and conlidei: 
how much difference there is between 
the meafures that prevail in many fimilar 
parts of the body, in the two fexes 
of this fingle fpecies only. If yoa 
aflign any determinate proportions to the 
limbs of a man, and if you limit human 
■ beauty to thefe proportions, when you 
N find 
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£nd a woman who differs in the make 
and meafures of almoft every part, you 
muft conclude her not to be beautiful, in 
fpite of the fuggeftions of your imagina- 
tion ; or, in obedience to your imagination, 
you muft renounce your rules > you muft 
lay by the fcale and compafs, and look out 
for fome other caufe of beauty. For if 
beauty be attached to certain meafures 
which operate from a principle in nature, 
why fliould fimilar parts with ditferent 
meafures of proportion be found to have 
beauty, and this too in the very fame 
fpecies ? but to open our view a little, it 
is worth obferving, that almoft all ani- 
mals have parts of very much the fame 
nature, and deftined nearly to the fame 
purpofes J an head, neck, body, feet, 
eyes, ears, nofe, and mouth ; yet Pro- 
vidence, to provide in the beft manner 
for their fevcral wants, and to difplay the 
riches of his wifdom and goodnefs in his 
creation, has worked out of thcfe few 
and fimilar organs, and members, a di- 
4- verfity 
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Vcrfity hardly fliort of infinite in their 
diipofition, meaTures^ and rehtion. Butj 
as we have before obfervcd, amidft this 
infinite diverfity, one particular is com- 
mon to many fpecies j feveral of the in- , 
dividuds which compofe them are ca- 
pable of affe<aing us with a fenfe of 
lovclinefs j and whilft they agree in pro- 
ducing this effeft, they differ extremely 
in the relative meafures of thofe parts 
which have produced it. Thefe confide- 
rations were fuificient to induce me to 
rejea the notion of any particular pro- 
portions that operated by nature to pro- 
duce a pleafing effe<5t ; but thofe who 
will agree with me with regard to a par- 
ticular proportion, are ftrongly prepof- 
feflcd in favour of one more indefi- 
nite. They imagine, that although beau- 
ty in general is annexed to no certain 
meafures common to the feveral kinds 
of pleafing plants and animals; yet that 
there is a certain proportion in each 
fpecies abfolutely elTential to the beauty 
N 3 of 
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of that particular kind. . If wc confider 
the animal world in general, we find 
beauty confined to no certain meafures j 
but as fome peculiar nleafure and relation 
of parts is what diftinguilhes each pe- 
culiar clafs of animals, it muftof necef- 
fity be, that the beautiful in each kind 
will be found in the meafures and pro- 
portions of that kind; for otherwife it 
would deviate from its proper fpecies, * 
and become in fome fort monftrous : 
however, no fpecies is fo ftriftly confined 
to any certain proportions, that there is 
not a confiderable variation amongft the 
individuals ; and as it has been (hewn 
of the human, fo it may be fliewn of 
the brute kinds, that beauty is found in- 
differently in all the proportions which 
each kind can admit,without quitting its 
common form ; and it is this idea of a com- 
mon form that makes the proportion of 
parts at all regarded, and not the opera- 
tion of any natural caufe : indeed a little 
confideration will make it appear, that 

it 
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it is not mcafure but manner that creates 
all the beauty which belongs to fhape. 
What light do we borrow from thefe boaft- 
cd proportions, when we ftudy ornamental 
defign ? It feems amazing to me, that artifls, 
if they were as well convinced as they pre- 
tend to be, that proportion is a principal 
caufe of beauty, have not by them at all 
times accurate meafuremcnts of all forts of 
beautiful animals to help them to proper 
proportions, when they would contrive any 
thing elegant, efpecially as they fre- 
quently a^ert, that it is from an obfer- 
vation of the beautiful in nature they 
direft their pradice. I know that it 
has been faid long fmce, and echoed back- 
ward and forward from one writer to 
another a thoufand tinies, that the pro- 
portions of building have been taken 
from thofe of the human body. To 
make this forced analogy complete, they 
reprefent a man with his arms raifed and 
extended at full length, and then de- 
fcribe a fort of fquare, as it is formed by 
N 3 paffing 
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pafling lines along the extremities of this 
ftrange figure. But it appears very clearly 
to me, that the human figufe never fup-^ 
plied the architcift with any of his ideas.' 
For in the firft place, men are very rarely 
feen in this ftrained pofturc; it is not natu- 
ral to them ; neither is it at all becoming. 
Secondly, the view of the human figure fo 
difpofed, docs not natu rally fuggeft the. idea 
of a fquare, but rather of a crofs; as that 
large fpace between the arms and the 
ground, muft be filled with fomething 
before it cin make any body think of a 
fquare. Thirdly, feveral buildings are 
by no means of the form of that par- 
ticular fquare, which are not with (landing 
planned by the bcil architefts, and 
produce an effe<S altogether as good, and 
perhaps a better. And certainly nothing 
could be more unaccountably whimfieal, 
than for an architeft to model his per- 
formance by the human figure, fincc no 
two things can have lefs refemblance or 
^pfilogy, thlin a man^ and an houfe or 
temple ; 
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temple : do we need to obferve, that their 
purpofcs are entirely different ? What I 
am apt to fufpeft is this : that thefe ana- 
logies were devifed to give a credit to the 
works of art, by fhewing a conformity 
between them and the nobleft works 
in nature; not that the latter ferved at 
all to fupply hints for the perfedion of 
the former. And I am the more fully 
convinced, that the patrons of proportioa 
have transferred their artificial ideas to 
nature, and not borrowed from thence 
the proportions they ufe in works of art j 
becaufe in any difcufiion of this fubjedt 
they always quit as foon as poffible the 
open field of natural beauties, the ani- 
mal and 'vegetable kingdoms, and fortify 
tbemfelves within the artificial lines and 
angles of architecture. For there is in 
mankind an unfortunate propenfity to 
make themfelves, their views, and their ■ 
works, the meafure of excellence in eve- ' 
ry thing wbatfoever. Therefore having 
obferved that their dwellings were molt 
N 4 com- 
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commodious and firm when they were 
thrown into regular figures, ^iih parts 
anlwerablc to each other; they tranf- 
ferred thefe ideas to their gardens ; they 
turned their trees into pillars, pyramids, 
and obelifks; they formed their hedges 
into (o many green walls, and fafhioned 
the walks into fquares, triangles, and 
other mathematical figures, with exaft- 
nefs and fymmetry ; and they thought, if 
they were not imitating, they were at leaft 
improving nature, and teaching her to 
know her bufinefs. But nature. has at 
laft efcaped from their difcipllne and 
their fetters j and our gardens, if nothing 
elfe, declare, we begin to feel that mathe- 
matical ideas are not the true meafures of 
beauty. And furely they are full as little 
fo in the animal, as the vegetable world. 
For is it not extraordinary, that in thefe 
fine defcriptive pieces, thefe innumera- 
ble odes and. elegies which are in the 
mouths of all the world, and many of 
which have been the entertainment of 
ages, 
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s^es, that in thefe pieces which defcribe 
love with fuch a paffionate energy, and 
■ rcprefent its objcft in fuch an infinite va- 
riety of lights, not one word is faid of 
proportion, if it be^ what fome infiil it is, 
the principal component of beauty; whilft 
at the fame time, feveral other qualities 
are very frequently and warmly mention- 
ed ? But if proportion has not this power, 
it may appear odd how men came ori- 
ginally to be lb prepoffefled in its fa- 
vour. It arofe, I imagine, from the 
fondnefs I have juft mentioned, which 
men bear fo remarkably to their own 
works and notions ; it arofe from falfe 
reafonings on the efirfts of the cufto- 
mary figure of animals ; it arofe from 
the Platonic theory of fitnefs and apti- 
tude. For which reafon, in the next 
feilion, I Ihall confider the effeds of cuf- 
tom in the figure of animals ; and after- 
wards the idea of fitnefs : fince if propor- 
tion does not operate by a natural power 
attending fome meafures* it muft be 
cither 
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either by cuftom, or the idea of utility; 
there is no other way. 



SECT. V. 
Proportion further cpnfidered. 

IF I am not miftaken, a great deal of 
the prejudice in favour of proportion 
has arifen, not fo much from the obfcr- 
vation of any certain meafures found in 
beautiful bodies, as from a wrong idea 
of the relation which deformity bears to 
beauty, to which it has been confidercd 
aB the oppoiite ; on this principle it was 
concluded, that where the caufes of de- 
formity were removed, beauty muft na- 
turally and necefiarily be introduced. 
This I believe is a mtftake. For defor" 
mity is oppofed not to beauty, but to 
the complete, common form. If one of 
the legs of a man be found fliorter 
than the other, the man is deformed j 
becaufc there is fomething wanting to 
com- 
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complete the whole idea we form of a 
man ; and this has the fame effeft in na- 
tural faults, as maiming and mutilation 
produce from accidents. So if the ba:ck 
be humped, the man is deformed ; be- 
caufe his back has an unufual figure, and 
what carries with it the idea of fome dif- 
eafe or misfortune j fo if a man's neck 
be confiderably longer or ihorter than 
ufual, we fay he is deformed in that 
part, becaufe men are not commonly 
made in that manner. But furely every 
hour's experience may convince us, that 
a- man may have his legs of an equal 
length, and refembling each other in all 
refpedts, and his neck of a juft fize, and 
his back quite ftrait, without having at 
the fame time the leafl: perceivable beauty. 
Indeed beauty is fo far from belonging to 
the idea of cuftom, that in reality what 
aScils us in that manner is extremely 
rare and uncommon. The beautiful 
ftrikes us as much by its novelty as the 
deformed itfelf. It is thus in thofe fpe- 
cies 
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cies of animals with which we are ac- 
qxiaintcd ; and If one of a new fpecies 
were reprefented, we fliould by no means 
wait until cullom had fettled an idea of 
proportion, before we dftcided concern- 
ing its beauty or uglinefs : which fbews 
that the general idea of beauty can 
be no more owing to cuftomary than 
to natural proportion. Deformity arifes 
from the want of the common propor- 
tions i but the neceffary refult of their 
exiftencc in any objeft is not beauty. 
If we fuppofe proportion in natural things 
to be relative to cuftom and ufe, the na- 
ture of ufe and cuftom will fhew, that 
beauty, which is a fojitvae and power- 
ful quality, cannot refult from it. We 
are fo wonderfully formed, that, whilft 
we are creatures vehemently defirous 
ftf novelty, we are as ftrpngly attached 
to habit and cuftom. But it is the na- 
ture of things which hold us by cuftom, 
to affedt us very little whilft we are 
in pofleffion of them, but Urongly when 
they 
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they are abfent. I remember to have 
frequented a certain place, every day 
for a long time together ; and I may 
truly fay> that fo far from finding plea* 
fure in it, I was afFcfted with a fort of 
wearinefs and difgufl: ; I came, I went, 
I returned, without pleafurc ; yet if by 
any means I paffed by the ufual time of 
my going thither, I was remarkably un- 
eafy, and was not quiet till I had got in- 
to my old track. They who ufe fnuff, 
take it almoil without being feniible 
that they take it, and the acute lenfe of 
fmell is deadened, fo as to feel hardly 
any thing from fo Iharp a ftimulus ; yet 
deprive the fnuff-taker of his box, and 
he is the moft uneafy mortal in the world. 
Indeed fo far are ufe and habit from being 
caufes of pleafure, merely as fuch, that 
the efFeft of conftant ufe is to make 
all things of whatever kind entirely un- 
affeifting. For as ufe at hH takes off 
the painful effed of many things, it re- 
duces the pleafurable efleil of others in 
the 
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the fame manner, and brings both to it 
fort of mediocrity and indifference. Very 
juftly is ufe called a fecond nature; and 
our natural and common ilate is one of 
abfolute indifference, equally prepared for 
pain or plcafure. But when we arc thrown 
out of this ftate, or deprived of any thing 
requiiite to maintain us in it : when this 
chance does not happen by pleafure from 
feme mechanical caiife, we are always 
hurt. It is fo with the fecond nature, cuf- 
tom, in all things which relate to it. Thus 
the want of the ufual proportions in men . 
and other animals is fure to difgull, though 
their prefence is by no means any caufe of 
real pleafure. It is true, that the pro- 
portions laid down as caufes of beauty 
in the human body, are frequently found 
in beautiful ones, becaufe they are ge- 
nerally found in all mankind ; but if it 
can be ftiewn too, that they are found 
without beauty, and that beauty frequent- 
ly exifts without them, and that this 
beauty, where it exifts, always can be af- ■ 
figncd 
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ligned to other lefs equivocal caiifes, it 
will naturally lead us to conclude, that 
proportion and beauty are not ideas of the 
fame nature. The true oppofite to beauty 
is not difproportion or deformity, but ug~ 
iinefj ; and as it proceeds from caufes op- 
pofite to thofe of pofitive beauty, we can- 
not confider it until we come to treat of 
that. Between beauty and uglinefs there 
is a fort of mediocrity, in which the af- 
figned proportions are moft commonly 
found ; but this has no eiFedt upon the 
paffions. 

SECT. yi. 

FITNESS not the caufc of BEAUTY. 

IT is faid that the idea of utility, or 
of a part's being 'well adapted to an- 
fwer its end, is the caufe of beauty, ot 
indeed beauty itfelf. If it were not for 
this opinion, it had been impolTiblc for 
the'dodlrine of proportion to have held its 
ground 
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ground very long ; the world would be 
foon weary of hearing of meafurcs 
which related to nothing, either of a 
natural principle, or of a iitnefs to an- 
fwer feme end j the idea which man- 
kind mofl commonly conceive of pro- 
portion, is the fuitablenefs of means to 
certain ends, and, where this is not the 
queftion, very feldom trouble thcmfclves 
about the effeft of different meafures of 
things. Therefore it was neceflary for 
this theory to infift, that not only arti- 
ficial, but natural objefls took their 
beauty from the fitnefs of the parts for 
their feveral purpofes. But in framing 
this theory, I am apprehenfivc that expe- 
rience was not fufficiently confulted. For, 
on that principle, the wedge-like fnout of 
a fwine, with its tough cartilage at the 
end, the little funk eyes, and the whole 
make of the head, fo well adapted to its 
offices of digging and rooting, would 
be extremely beautiful. The great 
bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, a 
thing 
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tiling highly ufefid to this animal, would 
be likewife as beautiful in our eyes. The 
hedgehog, fo well fecured againft all af- 
faults by his prickly hide, and the por- 
cupine with his miflile quills, would be 
then confidered as creatures of no fmall 
elegance. There are few animals whofe 
|>arts are better contrived than thofe of a 
monkey ; he has the hands of a man, 
joined to the fpringy limbs of a beaft ; 
he is admirably calculated for running, 
leaping, grappling* and climbing j and 
yet there are few animals which feem to 
have lefs beauty in the eyes of all man- 
kind. I need fay little on the trunk 
of the elephant, of fuch various ufe- 
fulnefs, and which is fo far from c6n- 
tiibuting to his beautyi How wdl 
fitted is the wolf for running and leap- 
ing ! how admirably is the lion armed 
for battle I but will any one therefore 
call the elephant, the wolf, and the lion, 
beautiful animals ? I believe nobody will 
tkitik the form of a man's legs fo well 
O adapted 
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adapted to running, as thofe of an boriet 
a dog, a deer, and feveral other creatures ; 
at leaft they have Jiot that appearance : 
yet, I. believe, a weU-fafhioi>ed human leg 
■will be allowed far to exceed all thefc 
in beauty. If the fitnefs of parts was 
what conAituted . the lovelinefs ef tbe^r 
form, the atfiual employment of them 
would undoubtedly much augment it ; 
but this, though it is fometi^ies fo upoa 
another principle, is far from being al- 
ways the cafe. A bird on the wing is 
not fo beautiful as when it is perched; 
nay, there are feveral of the domeftic 
fowls which are feldom feen to fly, and 
which are nothing the lefs beaptiful 
on that account ; yet birds are fo ex- 
tremely diiFerent in their form from the 
beaft and human kinds, that you cannot, 
on the principle of fitnefs, allow them, 
any thing agreeable, but in c'onfidfratioa 
of their parts being defigned for quite 
other purpofes. I never in iny Ijfe 
chanced to fee a peacock flyj, ajlfl' jwt 
6 before. 
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before, very long before I confidercd any 
aptitude in fais form for the aerial life, 
I was ilruck with the extreme beauty 
which raifes that . bird above many of 
the beft flying fowls in the world j 
though, for any thing I faw, his way of 
living was much like that of the fwine, 
which fed in the farm-yard along with 
him. The feme may be faid of cocks, 
bens, and the like ^ they are of the flying 
kind in figure | in their manner of 
moving not very different from men and 
beaflis. To leave thefe foreign examples j 
if beauty in our own fpecies was annexed 
to ufe, men would be much more lovely 
than women ; and ftrength and agility 
woulfi be coniidered as the only beau* 
ties. - But to call ftrength by the name of 
beauty, to have but one denomination for 
the qualities of a Venus and Hercules, fo 
totally different in almoft all refpeds, is 
furely a ftrange confufion of ideas, or 
abufe of words. Th^ caufe of this con- 
fufion, I imagine, proceeds from our fre- 
O 2 quently 
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quently perceiving the parts of the hu- 
man and other animal bodies to be at 
once very beautiful, and very well adapt- 
ed to their purpofesj and we are deceived 
by a fophifm, which makes us take that 
for a caufe which is only a concomitant : 
this is the fophifm of the fly j who ima- 
gined he raifed a great duft, bccaufe he 
ftood upon the chariot that teally ritifed 
it/ The ftomach, the lungs, the liver, 
as well as other parts, arc incomparably 
well adapted to their purpofcs ; yet they 
are far from having any beauty. Again, 
many things are very beautiful, in which 
It is impoflible to difcern any idea of ufe. 
And I appeal to the firft and moft na- 
tural feelings of mankind, whether, on 
beholding a beautiful eye, or a well- 
falhioned mouth, or a well-turned leg, 
any ideas of their being well fitted for 
feeing, eating, or running, ever prcfent 
themfelves. What idea of ufe is it that 
flowers excite, the moft beautiful part of 
the vegetable world ? It is true, that the 
7 infi- 
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infinitely wife and good Creator has, of 
his bounty, frequently joined beauty to 
thofe things which he has made ufeful to 
us : but this does not prove that an idea 
of ufe and beauty are the fame thing, or 
that they arc any way dependent on each 
others 



SECT. VII. 

The real effefls of FITNESS. 

WHEN I excluded proportion and 
fitnefs frbm any Ihare in beauty, 
I did not by any means intend to fay that 
they were of no value, or that they 
ought to be difregarded in works of art. 
Works of art are the proper fphere of 
their power ; and here it is that they 
have their full effeft. Whenever the 
wifdom of our Creator intended that we 
fhould be affeited with any thing, he 
did not confine the execution of his de- 
iign to the languid and precarious ope- 
O 2 ration 
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ration of our reafon j but he endued it 
with powers and properties that prevent 
the underftanding, and even the will, 
which icizing upon the fenies and itaagi- 
nation, captivate the foul before the 
underftanding is ready either to join ivith 
them, or to oppofe them. It is by % 
long deduction and much ftudy that we 
difcover the adorable wifdom of God in 
his works : when we difcover it, the 
effect is very different, not only in the 
manner of acquiring it, but in its own 
nature, from that which ftrikes us with- 
out any preparation from the fublime or 
the beautiful. How different is the la- 
tisfaftion of an anatomift, who difcovcrs 
the ufe of the mufcles and of the fkin, 
the excellent contrivance of the one 
for the various movements of the body, 
and the wonderful texture of the other, 
at once a general covering, and at once 
a general outlet as well as inlet j how 
different is this from the affedtion 
which poffeffes aji ordinary man at the 
fight 
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fight of. a delicate fmooth ikln, and all 
the other parts of beauty, which re- 
quire no inveltigation to be perceiv- 
ed ! In the former cafe,- whilft we Ipofe 
up to the Maker with admiration ; and 
praift, the object which caufes it may 
be odious and diftafleful ; the latter very 
often fo touches us by its - power oh the 
imagination, that we examine but little 
into the artifice of its contrivance ^ and 
wc have need of a ftrong effort of pur 
reafoft to. difentangle our minds from the 
allurements of the objeft, to a confide- 
ration of that wifdoni which invented fo 
powerful a machine. The efitdl of 
proportion and fitnefs, at leaft fo far as 
they proceed from a mere confideration 
of the work itfelf, produce approbation, 
the acquiefccnce of the underftanding, 
but .not love, nor any paffion of that 
fpecies. When we examine the ftruc- 
ture of a watch, when we come to 
know thoroughly the ufe of every part 
of it, fatisfied as we are with the fit- 
O 4 oefs 
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ncfs of the whole, we are Sax enough 
from perceiving any thing like beauty ui 
the watch-work itfclf; but let us look 
on the cafe, the labour of fome curious 
artift in engraving, with little or no 
idea of ufe, we fliall have a nluch live* 
lier idea of beauty than we ever could 
have had from the watch itfclf, though 
the mader-piece of Graham. In beauty, 
as I faid, the effeft is previous to any 
knowledge of the ufe j but to judge of 
proportion, we muft know the end for 
■which any work .is defigned. Accords 
ing to the end, the proportion varies. 
Thus there is one proportion of a tower, 
another of an houfe ; one proportion of 
a gallery, another of an hall, another 
of a chamber. To judge of the pro?- 
portions of thefc, you muft be firft ac^ " 
qUainted with the purpofes for which 
they were defigned. Good fenfe and 
experience ading together, find out what 
is fit to be done in every work of art, 
\Ve are rational creatures, and in all our 
works 
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works we ought to regard their end and 
purpole; the gratification of* any paT* 
fion, how innocent, foever, ought only 
to be of fccondary confideration. Here- 
in i^ placed the real power of iitnefs and 
proportion ; they operate on the under- 
ilanding confidering them, which ap~ 
proves the work and acquiefces in it. 
Thepaflions, and the imagination which 
principally ralfes them, have here very 
little to do. When a room appears ia 
its original nakednefs, bare walls and a 
plain ceiling j let its proportion be ever 
fo excellent, it pleafes very little j a cold 
approbation is the utmoft we can reach ; , 
a much worie-proportioned ropm with 
elegant mouldings and fine fel^oons, 
glaiTes, and oth^r merely ornarnental 
furniture, will make the imagination re- 
volt againft the reafon j it will pleafe 
much more than the naked proportion 
of the firft room, which the underftand- 
ing has fo much approved, as admirably 
^tted for its purpofes. What I have 
here 
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here {aid and before concerning propor- 
tion, is by no means to- perfuade people 
abfurdly to neglect the idea of lifb in the 
Works of art. It is only to fiiew, that 
fhefe excellent things, heauty and pro- 
portion, are not the fame; not that they 
ibould either of them be difregarded. 

SECT. VIII. 
The RECAPITULATION. 

ON the whole; if fuch parts in 
haman bodies as are found pro- 
portioned, were likewife conftantly found 
beautiful, as they certainly are not j or 
if they were fo fituated, as that a plea- 
fure might flow from the comparifon, 
which they feldoni are;- or if any affign- 
able proportions were found, either in 
plants or animals, which were always 
attended with beauty, which never was 
the cafe; or if, where part's were \freU 
adapted to their purpofes, they were 
con- 
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conftantly beautiful, and when no uft 
appeared, there was no beauty, which is 
contrary to all experience j we might 
conclude, that beauty confifted in pro- 
portion or utility. But Jince, in all re-' 
fpca«, the cafe is . quite otherwife ; we 
may be fatisfied that beauty does not 
depend on thefe, let it owe its origin to 
'what elfe it will. 

SECT. IX. 

Perfedtion not the caufe of BEAUTY. 

THERE is another notion current, 
pretty clofely allied to the former ; 
that PerfeSiion is the conftituent caufe of 
beauty. This opinion has been made 
to extend much farther than to ienfible 
objefts. But in thefe, fo far is perfec- 
tion, conftdered as fuch, from being the 
caufe of beauty; that this quality, where 
it is higheft, in the female fex, almoft 
always carries with it an idea of weak- 
nefs 
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nefs and imperfediion. Women are very 
fenfible of this; for which reafoo, they 
learn to lifp, to totter in their walk, to 
counterfeit weakneis^ and even fickneis. 
In all this they are guided by nature, 
beauty in diftrefs is much the mon; 
afieding' beauty. Bluihing has little lefs 
power i and modeily in general, which is 
a tacit allowance of imperfedion, is itfelf 
conlidered as an amiable quality, and cer- 
tainly heightens CTcry other that is fo. 
I know it is in every body's mouth, that 
we ought to love pcrfedion. This is 
to me a fufficicnt proof, that it is not the 
proper objeft of love. Who ever iaid 
we ought to love a fine woman, or even 
any of thefe beautiful animals which pleafe 
us P Here to be ade£ted, there is no need 
of the concurrence of our will. 
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SECT. X. 

How far the idea of BEAUTY may be 
applied to the qualities of the MIND, 

NOR is this remark in general lefs 
applicable to the qualities of the 
mind. Thofe virtues which caufe ad- 
miration, and are of the fublimer kind, 
produce terror rather than love j fuch 
as fortitude, juftice, wifdom, and the 
like. Never was any man amiable by 
force of thefe qualities. Thofe which 
engage our hearts, which imprefs us with 
a fenfe of lovclinefs, are the fofter virtues ; 
ealinefs of temper, compaflion, kindnefs, 
and liberality ; though certainly thofe lat- 
ter are of lefs immediate and momentous 
concern to fociety, and of left dignity. 
But it is«A]r that reafon that they are 
fo amiable. The great virtues turn prin- 
cipally on dangers, punifliments, and trou- 
bles, and are exercifed rather in preventing 
the 
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the worfl mifchiefs, than in difpenfing 
favours ; and are therefore not lovely, 
though highly [venerable. The fubordi- 
nate turn on reliefs, gratifications, and 
indulgences) and are therefore more lovely, 
though inferior in dignity. Thofe perfons 
y/ho creep into the hearts' of moft people, 
who are chofen as the companions of their 
fofter hours, and their reliefs from care 
and anxiety, are never perfonS of fliining 
qualities nor Arong virtues. It is rather 
the foft green of the foul on vifhich we 
reft our eyes, that are fatigued with be- 
holding more glaring objeds. It is worth 
obferving how we feel ourfclves affedtcd 
in reading the charadcrs of Cxfar and 
Cato, as they are fo finely drawn and 
contrafted in Salluft. In one the ignof- 
cendot largiundoi in the other, nillargiiindo. 
In one tht miferis perfugium ; in the other 
malis pernickm. In the Utter we have 
much to admire, ' much to reverence, 
and perhaps fomething to fear ; we 
refpedt him, but we refpcft him at a 
diftance. 
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diftance. The former makes us £uni- 
liar with him j we love him> and he 
leads us whither he " pleafes. To draw 
things clofer to our firft and moll na- 
tural feelings, I will add a remark made 
upon reading this redlon by an ingenious 
frjend. The authority of a father, fo 
ufefql to ,our well-being, and fo juftly 
venerable upon all accounts^ hinders u9 
from haying that entire love for him that 
we "have for our mothers, where the pa- 
rental authority is almoH: melted down into 
the mother's fondnefs and indulgence. 
But WjC generally have a great love for 
our grandfathers, in whom this authority 
is removed a degree from us, and where 
the weakqcfs of age mellows it into fonie- 
ihing of a feminine partiality. 
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SECT. XI. 

How far the idea of BEAUTY may h6 
applied to VIRTUE 

FROM what has been faid in thd 
foregoing feftion, wc may eafily ■ 
fee, how far the applicatibo of beauty 
to virtue, may be made with proprie^* 
The general application of this qua* 
lity to virtue, has a ftrong tendency 
to confound our ideas of things ; and 
it has given rife to an infinite deal of 
whimfical theory j as the affixing the 
name of beauty to proportion, congrui* 
ty, and perfe^ion, as well as to qualities 
of things yet more remote from our na- 
tural ideas'of it,. and from one another, 
has tended to confound our . ideas of 
beauty, and left us no ftandard or rule 
to judge by, that was not even more 
uncertain and fallacious than our own 
fancies. This loofe and inaccurate man- 
ner 
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ncr of fpcaking, has therefore mifled us 
both in' the theory of tafte and of mo- 
rals ; and induced us to remove the fcience 
of our duties from their proper bafis, 
(our reafon, our relations, and our necef- 
fitieSf) to reft it upon foundations altogether 
viiionary and unfubftantial. 



SECT. XII. 
The real caufe of B E A U T Y. 

HAVING endeavoured to fhew 
what beauty is not, it remains that 
we Ihould examine, at leait with equal 
attention* in what it really coniifls. 
Beauty is a thing much too affedting not to 
depend upon fome poiltive qualities. And,. 
iince it is no creature of our reafon, iince 
it ftrikes us without any reference to ufe, 
and even where no uie at all can be difcer- 
ned, iince the order and method of nature 
is generdly very different from our meafures 
and proportions, we mud conclude that 
P beauty 
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beauty is, for the greater part, fomc quality- 
in bodies afling mechanically upon the hu- 
man mind by the intervention of the fen- 
|es. We ought therefore to confidcr ati 
tentively in ^hat manner thofe fenliblo 
qualities are difpofed, in fuch things aSi 
by experience we find beautiful, or which 
excite in us the paffion of Iqyc, or fo^rie 
correspondent afiedion. 



SECT. Xllf, 

Beautiful objeds fmall. 

THE mofl: "obvious point that pre- 
fcnts itfelf to us in examining any 
object, is its extent or quantity. . And 
what degree of extent prevails in bodies 
that are held beautiful, may be gathered 
from the ufud manner of cxpreffion con^ 
cerningit. I am told that, in moft lan- 
guages, the objcfts of love are fpoken of 
under diminutive epithets. It is fo in 
all the languages of which I have any 
know- 
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knowledge. In Greek the k» and other 
diminotive terms are almofl: always the 
terms of afFetSionand tendernefs. Thefe 
diminutives were commonly added by the 
Greeks, to the names of perfons with 
whom they converfed on the, terms of 
friend/hip arid familiarity. Though 
the Romans were a people of lefs quick 
and delicate feelings, yet they naturally 
Aid into the lelTening termination upoa 
the fame occafions. Anciently in the 
Englifli language the diminifhing Zing 
was added to the names of perfons and 
things that were the objedls of love. Some 
we retain ftill, as darling (or little dear), 
and a few others. But to this day, in 
ordinary converfation, it is ufual to add the 
endearing name oilUtle to every thing we 
love : the French and Italians make ufe of 
thefe affeftionate diminutives even more 
than we. In the animal creation, out of our 
own fpecies, it is the fmall we are incli- 
ned to be fond of j little birds, and fome of 
the fmaller kinds of hearts. A great beau- 
P 2 tiful 
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tiful thing is a manner of exprcflion fearce* 
ly ever u^ ; but that of a great ugly thing, 
is very common* There is a wdde di&- 
rcnce between admirittion and love. The 
fublime, which is the caufe of the fonner, 
always dwells on great objeAs, and ter- 
rible; the latter on fmall ones, and plea- 
iing ; we fubmit to what wc admire, but 
we love what fubmits to us ; in one cafe 
we are forced, in the other we are flattered, 
into compliance, la ihbrt, the ideas of 
the fublime and the beautiful ftand on 
foundations fo diifcrettt, that it is hard, I 
had almoil faid impoiGble, to think of 
reconciling them in the iame fubjed, 
without confiderably lefleniag the effaS: 
of the one or the other upon the paiHons. 
So that, attending to their quantity, beauti- 
ful pbjeds are comparatively fmall. 



SECT*. 
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SECT. XIV. 
SMOOTHNESS. 

THE next property conftintly ob- 
iervable in fuch objetftB is * Smootb- 
nefs: A quality fo clTentjal to beauty, 
that I do not now recoIleA any thing 
beautiful that is not fmooth. . In trees 
and flowers, fmooth leaves are beauti- 
ful ; - fmooth Hopes of earth in gardens ; 
fmooth ftrcams in the landfcape; fmooth 
coats of birds and beafts in animal beau- 
ties ; in fine women, fmooth fkins j and 
in feveral forts of ornamental furniture, 
fmooth and polifhed furfaces. A very 
confiderable part of the tSz€t of beauty 
is owing to this quality; indeed the moft 
confiderable. For ,take any beautiful 
objeft, and give it a broken and rugged 
furface j and however well formed it 
may be in other refpefts, it plcafcs no 

• Part IV. feft. 21. 
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longer. Whereas, let it want ever fo 
many of the other conftituents, if it wants 
not this, it becomes more pleafing than 
almoft all the others .without it. This 
feems to me fo evident, that I am a good 
deal furprifed, that none who have handled 
the fubjed have made any mention of 
the quality of fmoothnefs, in the enume- 
ration of thofe that go to the forming of 
beauty. For indeed any rugged, any 
fudden projeftion, any fliarp angle, is in 
the highcA degree contrary to that idea. 

SECT, XV. 
Gradual VARIATION. 

BUT as perfcftly beautiful " bodies 
are not compofed of angular parts, 
fo their parts never continue long in 
the fame right line. * They vary 
their diredfeion every moment, and they 

•PartV.fea. 23. 
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chang« under the eye by a deviation conti- 
nually carrying on, but for whoic begin- 
ning or end you will find it difficult 
to ascertain a point. The view of a beau- 
tiful bird will illuftratc this obfervation. 
Here we fee ^e head increaJing inienfibly 
to the middle, from whence it. lefiens 
gradually until It mixes with the neck j 
the neck lo^s itfelf in a larger fwollj 
xvhich continues to the middle of the 
body, when the whole decreafes again 
to the tail ; the tail takes a new diredion ; 
but it foon varies its new courfe : it blends 
again with the other parts; and the line is 
perpetually, changing, above, below, upon 
every fide. In this defcription I have 
before me the idea of a dove; it agrees 
very well with moft of the conditions of 
beauty. It is fmooth and downy; its 
parts are (to ufe that expreiTion] melted 
into one another ; you are prefented 
with no fudden" protuberance through 
the whole, and yet the whole, is conti- 
P 4 nually 
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nually chan^ng. Obfcrvc that part of 
s beautiful woman where flie is perhaps 
the moft beautiful, about the neck and 
breaAs; the fmoothnefs; the foftnefs; the 
eafy and infenfible fwell ; the variety of the 
Airface, which is never for the fmallcft 
fpace ^e fame ; the deceitful maze, 
through which the unAeady eye Aides 
giddily, without knowing where to fix, or 
whither it is carried. Is not this a demon- 
Arationof that change of furface, continual, 
and yet hardly perceptible at any point, 
which forms one of the great conflltuents 
of beauty ? It gives me no fmall pleafure 
to End that I can flrengthen my theory in 
thisfpoint, by the opinion of the very in- 
genious Mr. Hogarth ; whofe idea of the 
line of beauty I take in general to be ex- 
tremely juft. But the idea of variation, 
without attending fo accurately to the 
manner of the variation, has led him to 
coniider angular figures as beautiful j thcie 
figures, it is true, vary greatly i yet they 
vary 
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vary in a fudden and broken manner ; and 
I do not find any natural objcft which is 
angular> and at the fame time beautiful. 
Indeed few natural abje<S8 are entirely an- 
gular. But I think thofe which approach 
the moft nearly to it are the uglieft. I 
muft add too, that, fo far as I could ob- 
fcrve of nature, though the varied line is 
that alone in which complete beauty is 
found, yet there is no particular line which 
is always found in the moft completely 
beautiful, and which is therefore beauti- 
ful in preference to all other lines. At 
leaft I never could obferve it. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XVI. 
DELICACY. 

AN air of robuflnefs and Arength ifl 
very prejudicial to beauty. An ap- 
pearance of delicacy t and even of fragility, 
h almoft eHeAtial to it. Whoever exa^ 
mines the vegetable or animal creation, 
will find this obfervation to be founded in 
nature. It is not the c^* the alh, or the 
elm, or any of the robuft trees of the fo- 
reil, which we confidcr as beautiful j. they 
are awful and majeftic j they infpire a Ort 
of reverence. It is the delicate myrtle, it 
is the orange, it is the almond, it is the 
jafmine, it is the vine, which wc look on 
as vegetable beauties. It is the flowery 
fpecies, fo remarkable for its weaknefs and 
momentary duration, that gives us the 
livelieft idea of beauty and elegance. 
Among animals, the greyhoqnd is more 
beautiful than the maftiffj and the deli- 
4- cacy 
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cacy of a gennet, a barb, or an Arabian 
horfe, is muafa more amiable than the 
ftrength and ftability of fome horfes of 
war or carriage. I need here iay little of 
the fair fex, where I believe the point will 
be eaiily allowed me. The beauty of wo- 
men is confiderably owing to their weak- 
nefs or delicacy, and is even enhanced by 
their timidity, a quality of mind analo- 
gous to it. I would not here be under- 
flood to fay, that weaknefs betraying very 
bad health has any ihare in beauty; but 
the ill eSe&. of this is not becaufe it is 
weaknefs, but becaufe the ill flate of health 
which produces fuch weaknefs, alters the 
other conditions of beauty; the parts in 
fuch a cafe coUapfe; the bright colour, 
the lumen purpureum juventa» ia gone ; 
and the fine variation is loft in wrinkles, 
fudden breaks, and right lines. 
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SECT. XVII. 
Beauty in COLOUR. 

AS to the colours ufually found in 
beautiful bodies, it may be fome- 
what difficult to afccrtain them, becaufe, 
in the federal parts of nature, there is an 
infinite variety. However, even in this 
variety, we may mark out fomething on 
which to fettle. Firft, the colours of 
beautiful bodies muft not be duiky or 
muddy, but clean arid fair. Secondly, 
they muil not be of the ftrongefl kind. 
Thofe which feem moft appropriated to , 
beauty, are the milder of every fort; light 
greens, foft blues j weak whites; pink 
reds ; and violets. Thirdly, if the co- 
lours be ftrong and vivid, they are always 
diverfified, and the objedl is never of one 
ftrong colour J there are almoft always 
fuch a number of them (as in variegated 
flowers,) that the ftrength and glare of 
each is confiderably abated. In a fine 
com- 
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complexion, there is not only fomc va- 
riety in the colouring, but the colours : 
neither the red nor the white are ftrong 
and glaring. Befides, they are mixed in 
fuch a manner, and with fuch gradations, 
that it is impolHble to fix the bounds. 
On the fame principle it is, that the du- . 
bious colour in the necks and tails of pea- 
cocks, and about the heads of drakes, is fo 
very agreeable. In reality, the beauty 
both of ihape and colouring are as nearly 
related, as we can well fuppofe it poffible 
fbr things of fuch different natures to 
be. 
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SECT. XVIII. 
RECAPITULATION. 



ON the whole, the qualities of beauty, 
as they are merely fenfiblc qualities, 
are the following. Firft, to be compara- 
tively fmall. Secondly, to be fmooth. 
Thirdly, to have a variety in the direftion 
of the parts J but, fourthly, to have thofe 
parts not angular, but melted as it were 
into each other. Fifthly, to be of a deli- 
cate frame, without any remarkable ap- 
pearance of ftrength. Sixthly, to have its 
colours clear and bright, but not very 
ftrong and glaring. Seventhly, or if it 
fliould have any glaring colour, to have it 
diverfiBed with others* Thefe are, I be- 
lieve, the properties on which beauty de- 
pends i properties that operate by nature, 
and are lefs liable to be altered by caprice. 
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or confounded by a diverfity of taftes, than 
any other, 

SECT. XIX. 
The PHYSIOGNOMY. 

THE Ph^ognomy has a confiderabic 
{hare in beauty, efpecially in that 
of our own fpccies. The manners give a 
certain determination (o the countenance ; 
which being obferved to correfpond pretty 
regularly with them, ig capable of joining 
the ciF?dls of certain agreeable qualities of 
the mind to thofe of the body. So that 
to form a finiftied human beauty, and to 
give it its full influence, the face muft be 
exprefllve of fuch gentle and amiable qua- 
lities, as correfpond with the foftnefs, 
fmoothnefs, and delicacy of the outward - 
form. 
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SECT. XX. 
The EYE. 

I HAVE hitherto purpofely omitted 
to fpeak of the Eye, which has fo 
great a fhare in the beauty of the animal 
creation, as it did not fall fo eafily 
under the foregoing heads, though in 
fai^ it is reducible to the fame principles. 
I think then, that the beauty of the eye 
confifts, firft, in its cUarneJs j what co-^ 
kured eye {hall pleafe moft, depends a 
good deal on particular fancies ; but 
none are pleafed with an eye whofe 
water (to ufe that term) is dull and 
muddy *. We are pleafed with the eye in 
this view, on the principle upon which 
we like diamonds, clear water, glafs, and 
fuch Tike tranfparent fubftances. Second- 
ly, the motion of the eye contributes to 
its beauty, by continually fhifting its di- 

• Part IV. fca. sij. 
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te(^ion ; but a flow and languid motion is 
jnore beautiful than a briik one } the latter 
is; pftliveningj the former lovely. Thirdly, 
with regard to the union of the eye with 
the neighbouring parts, it is to hold the 
fame rule that is given of other beautiful 
ones i it is not to make a ilrong deviation 
from the line, of the neighbouring parts j 
nor to verge into any &xa£t ga^metrical 
iigure. Befides all this, the eye affecf^s^ 
as it is expreflive of fome qualities of the 
mind, and its principal power generally 
arifes from this j fo that, what we have 
juft faid of the phyfiognomy is applicable 
here. 

SECT. XXI. 
UGLINESS. 

IT may perhaps appear, like a fort of 
repetition, of what we. have before 
faid, to In lift here upon the nature of 
XJglinefs i as I imagine it to be in all 
Q^ reipeds 
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refpeifts the oppofite to thofe qualities 
which we haVe laid down for the ponfti- 
tuents of beauty. But though uglinefs 
be the oppofite to beauty, it is not the 
oppolite to proportion and 'fitncfs. For 
it is poflible that a thing may be very 
ugly with any propdrtions, and with a 
perfect fitnefs to any ufcs. Uglinefs I 
imagine likcwife to be confiftent enough 
with an idea of the fublime. But I woiild 
by no means infinuate that uglinefs of it- 
felf is a fublime idea, unlefs united with 
fach qualities as excite a ftrong terror. 



SECT. XXII. 
GRACE. 

r^RACEFULNESS is an idea not 
Very different from beauty; it con- 
fifts in much the fame things. 'Gracc- 
fulnefs is. an idea belbnginig to poflureanA 
motion. In both thefe, to be graceful, ^it 
8 ' is 
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is requifite that there be no appearance of 
difficulty J there is required a fmall. in- 
Hedion of the body ; and a compofure of 
the parts in fuch a manner, as not to in- 
cumber each other, not to appear divided 
by. fiiarp and fudden angles. In this eafej 
this roundnefs, this delicacy of attitude 
and motion it is that all the magic of grace 
confifts, and what is called its Je neffoi 
^uoi} as will be obvieus to any obferver» 
who confiders attentively the Venus de 
Medici^, the Antinous, or any Aatue gene- 
rally allowed to be graceful in an high 
degree I 

S t C t. XXIII. 

ELEGANCE and SPECIOUSNESS. 

WtlEN any body is corapofed of 
parts fmooth and poHflied, with- 
out preffing upon each other, without 
iOiewing any ruggednefs or confufion, and 
at the fem? time affefling fome regular 
0^2 J^^Pc» 
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Jhape, I call it elegant. It is clofely allied 
to the beautiful, differing from it only in 
this regularity j which however, as it 
makes a very material difference in the af- 
feiSion produced, may very well conftitute 
another fpeeies. Under this head I rank 
thofe delicate and regular works of art, 
that imitate no determinate objeift in na- 
ture, as elegant buildings, and pieces of 
furniture. When any objedl partakes of 
the abovementioned qualities, or of thofe 
of beautiful bodies, and is withal of great 
dimenfions, it is full as remote from the 
idea of mere beauty, I call it Jine or 
jpecious. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XXIV. 
The beautiful in F E E L I N G. . 

THE foregoing 'defcription of beauty, 
fo far as it is taken in by the eye, 
may be greatly illuftrated by defcribing 
the nature ofobjcflis, which produce a 
iimilar eff&a -through the touch. This 
I call the beautiful in Peeling. It corre- 
fponds wonderfully with what caufes 
the fame fpecies of pleafurc to. the fights 
There is a chain in all our fenfations; 
they are all but different forts of feel-r 
ings, calculated to be affefted by various 
forts of objedts, but all to be affcded 
after the fame manner. All bodies that 
are pleafant to the touch, are^fo by 
the llightnefs of the refiftancc they make. 
Refiftance is either to motion along the 
furface, or to the prefTure of the, parts 
on one another : if the former be. flight, 
we call the body fmooth ; if the latter, 

0.3 foft. 
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foft. The chief pleaCire we receive by 
feeling, is in the one or the other of 
thcfe qualities ; and if there be a combi- 
nation of both, our pleafure is greatly in- 
creafed. This is fo plain, that it is ra-: 
ther more .fit to illiiftrate other things, 
than to be iUuftrated itfclf by an ex- 
ample. The next fource of pleafure in 
this fenfc, as in every other, is the con- 
tinually prefcnting fomewhat new.; and 
we find that bodies which . continually 
vary their furface, are much the moft 
pleafant or beautiful to the feeling, as 
any one that plcafes may experience. 
The third property in fuch objects is, 
that though the furface continually va- 
ries its diredtion, it never varies it fud- 
dcnly. The application of any thing 
fudden, even though the impreffion it- ' 
fclf have little or nothing of violence, 
is difagrceable. ' The quick application 
of a finger a little warmer or colder than 
ufual, without notice, makes us Hartj^^ 
a Hight tap on the ihouldcr, not cxpeded, 
ha$ 
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h^s the iame effedl. Hence it is that an- 
gulajc bodies, bodies tliat fuddcnly vary 
the direftion of the outline, afford fo little 
pleafure to the feeling. Every fuch change 
is a fort of climbing or falling in minia- 
ture ; fo that fquares, triangles, and other 
angular figures are neither beautiful to the 
fight nor feeUng. Whoever compares his 
ftate of mind, on feeling foft, fmooth, 
variegated, unangular bodies, v?ith that in 
which he finds himfelf, on the view of a 
beautiful objeft, will perceive a very ft:rik- 
ing analogy in the effefts of both ; and 
which may go a good way towards difco- 
vering their common caufe; Feeling and 
fight, in this refpeifl, differ in but a few 
points. The touch takes in the pleafure 
of foftnefs, which is not primarily an ob- 
jed of fight J the fight, on the other hand, 
comprehends colour, which can hardly be 
made perceptible to the touch : the touch 
again has the advantage in a neys' idea of 
. pleafure refulting from a moderate degree 
of warmth i but the eye triumphs in the 
0^4 ■ in6nitc 
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infinite extent and multiplicity of its pb- 
jefts. Bat there is fuch a fimilitude in 
the pleafures of thelie fenfes, that I am 
apt to fancy, if it were poffible that ono 
might difcern colour by feeling (as it is 
faid fome blind men have done), that the 
fame colours, and the. fame difpofition of 
colouring, which are found beautiful to 
the fight, would be found likewife moil 
grateful to the touch. But, fetting afide 
conjeftures, le^ us pafs to the other fenfe; 
of hearing. 



SECT. XXV. 
The beautiful in SOUNDS, 

IN this fenfe we find an equal apti- 
tude to be affcded in a foft and de- 
licate manner ; and how far fweet or 
beautiful founds agree with our de- 
fcriptions of beauty in other fenfes, the 
experience of every on^ muft decide. 
Milton 
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Milton has defcribed this fpccies of mufic 
in one of his juvenile poems* . I need 
not fay that Milton was perfcftly well ver- 
fcd in that art ; and that no man had a finer 
ear. With a happier manner of expreffing the 
affections of one fenfe by metaphors taken 
from another. The defcription is as fol- 
Jows ; 

•And evtr againjl eating carets . 
Lap me in foft Lydian airsi 
In note} luiih ntanji a winding heut 
C^^linked fweetncfs long drawn a»/; 
fflth wantan head and giddy cunning. 
The melting voice through mazes running { 
UntwiUing all the chains that tit 
The hidden ftul of harnuny. 

Let lis parallel this with the foftnefs, the , 
winding furface, the unbroken continu- 
ance, theeafy gradation of the beautiful in 
other things J and all the diverlities of the 
feveral fenfes, with all their feveral affec-> 
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tioas, will rather help to throw lights froon 
o;i6 another to fiplih one clear, (onfiAent 
idea of the whole, than to objure it by 
their intricacy and variety. 

To the above-mentioned dercription X 
jhall 3d^ one or two remarks. The firil is j 
that the beautifql in nxulic will not bear 
that loudnefs and ftrength of founds, whtci^" 
may be ufed to raife other paffiohs j nor 
notes, which are fhrill or harfh, or deep j it 
agrees beH: with fuch as are clear, even, 
fmooth, and weak. The fecond is; that 
great variety, and quick tranfitions from 
one meafure or tone to another, are contra- 
ry to the genius of the beautiful in muilc. 
Such * tranfitions often excite mirth, or 
other fudden and tumultuous paHions ; but 
iiof'that finking, that melting, that lan-i 
gijor, which is thecharaiSeriftical efFeft of 
the beautiful as it regards every fenfe. The 
paffion excited by beauty is in fa<5l nearer 
Jo a fpecies of melancholy, than to jollity 
9nd mirth, I do not here mean to confine . 

* I ne'er am merry, when I hear fweet mufic. 

Shakespear, 
,BlufiG 
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mufic to any ohe'fpecics of notes, or tones, 
neither is it an art in which I can fay I have 
jany great fltill. My folc defign in this 
remark is, to fettle a confiflent idea of 
beauty. The infinite variety of the aifcc- 
tions of the foul wilt fuggeft to agood head, 
and ikilful ear, a variety of fuch founds a$ 
are fitted to raife them. It can be no pre? 
>udice to this, to clear and diftinguifh fome 
few particulars, that belong to the fame 
clafs, and are confiilent with each other, 
from the immenfe crowd of diiferent, .and 
fomctim'es contradiiSory ideas, that rank 
vulgarly under the ftandard of beauty. 
And of thefc it is my intention to mark 
fuch only of the leading points as lliew the 
conformity of the fenfe of hearing, with 
all the other fenfes in the article of their . 
plcafure*. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XXVI. 
TASTE and SMELL. 



THIS general agreement of _the fen- 
fes is yet more evident on minutely 
confidering thofe of tafte and fmell. We 
metaphorically apply the idea of fweetnefs 
to fights and founds ; but as the qualities 
of bodies by which they are fitted to excite 
either pleafure or pain in thefe fenies, are 
not fo obvious as they are in the others, we 
(hall refer an explanation of their analogy, 
which is a very clofe one, to that part, 
wherein we come to confider the common 
efficient caufe of beauty, as it regards 
all the fenfes. I do not think any thing 
better fitted to eftablifh a clear and fettled 
idea of vifual beauty, than this way of 
examining the fimilar pleafures of other 
fenfes ; for one part is fometJmes clear 
in one of thefe fenfes, that is more 
obfcurs 
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obfcure In another j and where there is a 
clear concurrence of ail, we may with more 
certainty fpeak of any one of them. By 
this means, they bear witnefs to each other; 
nature is, as it were, icrutinized; and we 
report nothing of her but what we receive 
frorti her own information. 



SECT. xxvn. 

The Sublime and Beautiful compared. 

ON clofing this general view of beauty, 
it naturally occurs, that we Ihould. 
compare it with the fublime; and in this 
comparifon there appears a remarkable 
contraft. For fublime objedts are vaft in 
their dimenfions, beautiful ones compara- 
tively fmall : beauty ihould be fmooth and 
poliihed j the great, rugged and negligent : 
beauty fliould fhun the right line, yet 
deviate from it infenfibly J the great in many 
cafes loves the right line; and when it 
deviates, it often makes a ilrong devia- 
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tion : beauty diooM not be obfcure ; tht: 
great ought to be dark and gh^omy : beauty 
fhould be light and delicate; the great 
ought to be folid, and even mafllve. They 
are indeed ideas of a very different naturci 
c^fc being founded on pain, the other on 
pleafure ; and however they may vary after* 
wards from the diredl nature of their caufes* 
yet thefe caufes keep up an eternal diftinc-- 
tion between them, a diftinflion never to 
be forgotten by any whofe bufinefs it is to 
affeiSl the paflions, ' In the infinite variety 
of natural combinations, we muil expedt 
to find the qualities of things the moft re^ 
mote imaginable from each other united itl 
the fame objedt. We muft expert alfo to 
find combinations of the fame kind in the 
works of art. But when we confider the 
power of an obje<ft upon our paflions* wd 
muft know that when any thing is intended 
to affefl the mind by the force of fomfi 
predominant property, the affcftion pro- 
duced is like to be the more uniform and 
perfeft, if all the other properties or quali- 
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ties of the objcft be of the fame nature, 
and tending to the fame defign as the 
principal ; 

If black and while hjend, Joflen', and ti7t(tg, 
A tbotifand tvaySy art there no black and wbiu f 

If the qualities of the fublimc and beautiful 
are fometimes found united, does this prove 
that they are the fame; does it prove that 
they are any way allied ; does it prove evan 
that they are nof oppoflte and contradic- 
tory? Black and white may foften, may- 
blend ; but they are not therefore the fame. 
Nor, when they are fo foftened and blended 
with each other, or with diiferent colours, 
is the power of black as black, or of white 
as white, fo ftrong as when each ftands 
uniform and diftinguiihed. 



THE- KND OF THE THIRD PART. 
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I M« 1 

A Philolbphical Enquiry 

INTO THE 

Okioin of our Idbas 

OF THE 

Sublime and Beautiful, 



PART IV* 

SECT. I. 

Of the efficient caufe of the SUBLIME 

and BEAUTIFUL. 

WHEN I ^y, I intend to enquire into 
the efficient caufe of fublimity and 
beauty* I would not be underftood to fay, 
that I can come to the ultimate caufe. t 
do not pretend that I Ihall ever be able to 
explain, why certain aifedtions ^f the body 
produce fuch a diftin<^ emotion of mind, 
R and 
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and no other; or why the body is at all afFefl- 
cd by the mind, or the mind by the Body. 
A little thought will fiiew this to be im- 
poilible. But I conceive, if we can dif- 
covcr what aSaflions of the mind pro- 
duced certain emotions of the body ; and 
what diflinft jfeelings and qualities of 
body ihall prodtKe certain determinate 
pafHons in the mind, and no others, I 
&ncy a great deal will be done j fomethlog 
not unuieful towards a diHinft knowledge 
bf our paffions, fo f^r at leafl fis we have 
them at prefcnt under our confidcration. 
This is all, I believe, Ve can do. If we 
could advance a ^6p fartlier, difficulties 
would ftill retnain, as we ^oald be f^ill 
equally diftant from the firft caufe. When 
Newton firft difcovei^ed the property of 
attnu^ion, and fettled its laws, he found 
it fcrved very well to explain feveral of 
the 'moiV remarkable phenomena in nature'; 
but yet with reference to tlie general fy'fteVn 
of things, he could confider attratSion but 
as an effcd:, whoie caufe at tliat tinie he did 
not 
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not attempt Co trace. But wheb he after*- 
wards began to account for it by a fubtile 
elalHc sther, this great man (if in fo great 
a nmn it be not impious to difcover any 
thing like a blemi(h) feemed to have 
4]uitted his ufual cautious manner of 
philofophifing i fince, pcsrhaps, allowing 
all that has been advanced on 'this fubjeft 
to be fufficiently proved, I think it leaves 
BS with as many difficulties as it found 
UE. That great chain -of cau&s, which 
links one to another, even to the throne 
of God himfelf, can never be unravelled 
by any induftry of ours. When we go 
but one ftcp beyond the immediately 
fefible qualities of things^ we go out of 
our depth. All we do after is but a 
faint ilruggle, that ihews we are in an 
-element which does not belong to us. £0. 
that when I fpeak of caufe, and officfiCat 
caufe, I only mean certain affet^ioofi .pf 
the mindr that cau^b certain ch«Pges ia 
the.U>dy ; or certain powers and pzopcxtips 
R 2 ia 
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in bodies, tfaat work a change in the 
mind. As if I were to explain the motion 
of a bodj falling to the ground, I would 
£iy it was caufed by gravity ; and I would 
endeavour to Ihew after -what manner 
this power operated, without attempting 
to ihew why it operated in this manner : 
or if I were to explain the effeAs of bodies 
firiking one another by the common laws 
'of percuflion, I lliould not endeavour to 
explain how motion itielf Is communi- 
cated. 

SECT. li. 
ASSOCIATION. 

IT is no fmall bar in the way of our 
enquiry into the caufe of our paHions, 
that the occalion of many of them are 
given, and that their governing motions 
' are communicated at a time when we 
have not capacity to rcflcfl: on them ; at a 
- . time 
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time -of which all fort of memory is - 
wornoutof our minds. For befides fuch 
things as afFeft us in various manners, ac- 
cording to their natural powers, there are 
aflbciations made at that early feafon', whrch 
we find it very hard afterwards to diftin- 
guifh from natural eifedts. Not to men- 
tion the unaccountable antipathies which 
we find in many perfons, we all find 
it impoffible to . remember when a fteep 
became more terrible than a plain; or fire 
or water more terrible than a clod of earth ; 
though all thefe arc very probably either 
conclufions from experience, or arifing 
from the premonitions of othersj and 
fome of them imprefied, in all likelihood, 
pretty late. But as it muil be allowed that 
many things affed us after a certain man- 
ner, not by any natural powers they have 
few that purpofe, but by aflbciation j fo it 
would be abfurd, on the other hand, to fay' 
that all things alfed: us by afibciation onlyt 
fincc fome things muil have been origi- 
' R 3 nally 
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rally and naturally agreeable or difitgree- 
able, from which the others derive their af- 
foicated powers j and it would be/ 1 fancy, 
to little purpofe to look for the oaufe of our 
pafSons in affix:iaCion, until we ftil of it ia 
the natural properties of things. 



SECT. Hi. 

Caufe of P A I N and F E A R. 

I Have before obfervcd * , that whatever 
is qualified to caufc terror, is a foun- 
dation capable of the fuWimej to wUch 
I add, that not only thcfe, but many thioga 
from which we cannot probably appre- 
hend any danger, have a iimilar effijtft, 
becaufe they operate in a fimilar manner. 
I obferved too, that -f whatever produces 
pleafure, pofitive and original pleafure, is 
fit to have beauty engrafted on it. There- 
fore, to clear up the nature of thefe qua- 
• Part I. iea. 8. -t Part I. fta. lo- 

Uties, 
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litics, it may be pcceflary to explain thp , 
nature of pain aqi} pleafure on which they 
depend. A man whp fufferg uncieF violent 
todijy pain, (I fHppofe thp moft yiolent, 
becaufe the effeft may bethe more obvious j ) 
I fay a man in great pain has his teeth 
fpt, hi« eycs-hrows are yioleiitly cpntra'Sicd, 
his fonehcfd is wrifjkled* fais.cyes are drag- 
ged inwards, and rolled with great vehe- 
mence, his ^air ilands an end, the voice is 
forced out in ihort ihrieks and groans, and 
the whole fabric totters. Fear pr terrqr, 
which is an ^prehenlion gf pain or death, 
cxhibiu exaiajy the fame cffefts, approach- 
ing in violence to thofejuft mentioned, in 
proporttpn to the nearnefs of the caufej an4 
the weakn.efs of the fulyea. This is not 
only fo in the human fpecies : but I hav? 
more than once obfprvcd in dogs, under ai> 
apprehenfion pf punifliment, ^hat they 
have writhed their bodies, and yelped, 
and howled, as if they had adlually felt ' 
the blows. From hence I conclude, 
R 4 that 
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that pain and fear z& upon the fame parts 
of the body, and in the fame manner, 
though fomewhat diifering in degree : That 
pain and fear coniift in an unnatural ten- 
fion of the nerves j that this is fometimes 
accompanied with an unnatural ftrength, 
which fometimes fuddenly changes into 
an extraordinary wealcnefs ; that the eflfeds 
often come on alternately, and are fome- 
times mixed with ^ach other. This is 
the nature of all conclufive agitations, 
cfpecially in weaker fubjefts, which are 
the moft liable to the fcvereft impreffions 
of pain and fear. The only difference 
between pain and terror . is, that things 
which caufe pain operate on the mind, by 
the intervention of the bodyj whereas 
things that caufe terror, generally affed 
the bodily organs by the operation of 
the mind fuggefting the danger j but 
both agreeing, either primarily, or fe- 
cQndarily, in producing a tenlion, con- 
traction, or violent ^ emotion of the 
nerves. 
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nerrcs*, they agree likewife in every 
thing clfc. For it appears very clearly to 
me, from this^ as vveU as from many other 
examples^ that when the body is difpofed, 
by any means whatfoever, to fuch emo- 
tions as it would acquire by the means 
6f a certain paflion ; it will of itfelf excite 
fomething very like that paffion in the 
mind. 

SECT. IV. 
. Continued. 

TO this purpofe Mr. Spon, in his 
Recherches d'Antiquite, gives us 
a curious Aory of the celebrated phy- 
fiognomift Campanella. This maiij it 
fccms, had not only- made very accurate 

* I do not here enter into the queflion debated 
arpong phyfiologifts, whether pain be the efFcfl: of a 
contraSion, or a tenCon of the nerves. Either will 
ferve my purpofe; for by tenfion, I mean no mors 
than a violent pulling of the fibres, which compofe 
any mufclc QC membrane^ in whatever way this is 

obfervations 
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obfervations on human faces, t)Ut W9s 
very expert in mimicking fuch ss w«rc 
any way remarkable. When he t)ad 
a mind to penetrate into the inclina- 
tions of thofe be bad to deal with, Iw 
compofed his face, his gefture, and bif 
whole body, as nearly as he could into 
the exadl limilitude of the perfon be in- 
tended to examine; and then carefully 
obferved what turn of mind he fecmed 
to acquire by this change. So that, fays 
my author, he was able to enter into the 
difpofitions and thoughts of people as 
cffedtually as if he had been changed 
into the very men. I hare often ob- 
ferved, that on mimicking the looks and 
geftures of angry/ or placid, or frighted, 
or daring men, I have involuntarily 
found my mimd turnod to that pa^on, 
whofe appearance I endeavoured to imi- 
tate; nay, I am convinced it is- hard to 
avoid it, though one ftrove to feparatc 
the paffion from its correfpondent gef- 
tures. Our minds and bodies are fo 
2 clofely , 
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ctofcly and intimately conneftc^, that one 
is incapable of pain or pleafure vUhout 
the other. Campanella, of whom we have 
been fpeaking, could ib abfttai^ his atten- 
tion from any fufierings of his body, tfiat 
he was able to endure the rack itfelf 
without much pain ; and in leiTer pains, 
every body muH have c^iervcd, xh^ 
when we can employ our atjwntion oo^ 
any thing elfe, the pain ba9 been fpf 4 
tiflM fufpendod : oa the other hwd, if by 
any means the bodyi» indifp^ifid to pcfU 
form iiich 'geftuKis, or to be ^ifnyiht^d 
into fuch eiootions as any paffipn uCually 
produces in it» that paflioja iti«lf nevef 
can ariie, though its caufe ihoujd be (kv^ 
fo ftrongly in action; though it fiioald 
be merely mental, and immediately aife^- 
ing none pf the fenfes. As an opiate, 
or fpirituous liqiiors, ihall Aifpend the. 
operation of grief, or fear, or anger, ia 
fpite of all our efforts to t^e contrary; and 
this by inducing in the body a diipoHtion 
contrary 
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contrary to that which it receives from ; 

thefe paffions. 



SECT. V. 
How the Sublime is produced, 

HAVING confidercd terror, as pro-, 
ducing' an unnatural tenfion and. 
c£rtain riolent emotions of the nerves j it.. 
eafily follows, from what we have juft faid, ; 
that ~i whatever is 6tteid to produce, fueh a- 
tenfion muft be productive of a.palUop- 
fimilar to terror * , and confequently muft, 
be a fource of the fublime, though it 
Ihould have no idea of danger cohne<^led 
with it. So that little remains towards 
fliewing the caufeofthe fublime, but to 
ihew that the inftances we have given of i% 
in the fecond part relate to fuch things, as 
are fitted by nature to produce this fort of 
tcnfion, either by the primary operation of, 

* Part H. faft. 2. 

the 
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the mind or the body. With regard to 
fuch things as afiedt by the aflbciated idea 
of danger, there can be no doubt but that 
they produce terror, and ad by feme 
modification of that paffion ; and that 
terror, when fufficiently violent, raifes 
the emotions of the body juft mention- 
ed, can as little be doubted. Bupifthe 
fiiblime is built on terror, or fome paf- 
lion like it, which has pain for its ob- 
ject, it is previoufly proper to enquire 
how any ipccies of delight can be de- 
rived from a caufe fo apparently contrary 
to it. I fay, delight, becaufe, as I have 
often remarked, it is very evidently dif- 
ferent in its caufe, and in its own nature, 
from aiSual and pofitive pleafure. 



SECT, 
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SECT. VI. 

How pain can be a caufe of delight. 

PROVIDENCE has fo ordered it, 
that aftate of red: and ina£t:i<Hi, how- 
ever it may flatter our indolence, flioald 
be productive of many inconveniencies 5 
that it Should generate fuch diibrderfi, as 
may force us to have recourfe to Ibme 
labour, as a thing abfolutely requifite to 
make as pafs our lives with tolerable iatif- 
feftion i for the nature of rcA is to fuffer 
all the parts of our bodies to fall into a re-. 
lazation, that not only difables the mem- 
bers froQi performing -their fundions, but 
takes away the vigorous tone of fibre which 
is requifite for carrying on the natural and 
necefiary fecretions. At the fame time, 
^at in this languid inactive ftate, the 
nerves are more liable to the^moft hor- 
rid convulfions, than when they are fuf- 
ficiently 
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ficiently braced and ftrengthcncd. Me- 
Iaochol3r; dejection, defpair, dnd often ielf- 
murder, is the confequence df the gloomy 
view we take of things in this relaxed 
ftate of body. The beft remedy for alt 
the& evils is exercife or isiwr ; and labour 
is A furmdunting oi 4i^ultieiy an exertioh 
of the contraAlAg power of the mufclesi 
:tnd as fuch I'efembles pain-, which cdnfiAs 
in tenfion or contraftion, in every thing 
but degree. Labour is not only requifite 
to preferve the c<nrrer organs in 1 fta^e fit 
^or their functions j but it is equally neceT* 
fary to thefe finer and more delicate orgsns, 
on which, and by which, the iniagination 
and perhaps the other mental powers a<^. 
Since it is probable, that not only thft 
inferior p&rts of the foul, as the paiGons 
are called, but the underilanding itfelf 
biakes ule of fotVie fine c6Ypordal inffru- 
'rtients in its operation; though what thfcy 
are, and wherc'they a^s, m&y be fomewhac 
-liard to -fettle : but itat i% does itaake uie 

of 
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of fuch, appears from hence ; that a long 
cxercife of the mental powers induces a 
remarkable laflitude of the whole body ; 
and on the other hand, that great bodily 
labour, or pain, weakens and fometimes 
atftually deilroys the mental faculties. 
Now, as a due exercife is efiential to the 
coarfe mufcular parts of the conilitution, 
and that without this routing they would 
become languid and difeafed, the very £mie 
rule holds with regard to thofe finer parts 
we have mentioned; to have them in 
proper order, they muft be ihaken and 
worked to a proper degree. 

s.E c T. vn. 

EXERCISE neceilary for the finer organs. 

AS common labour, which is a 
mode of pain, is the exercife of 
the groffer, a mode of terror is the ex- 
ercife of the finer parts of the fyftem; 
and 
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and if a certain mode of pain be of fach a 
nature as to aft upon the eye or the ear, as 
they arc the mod delicate organs, the af- 
fedlion approaches more nearly to that 
which has a mental caufe. In all thefc 
cafes, if the pain and terror are fo modified 
as not to be aiftually noxious; if the pain 
is not carried to violence, and the terror 
U not conVerfant about the p'refent de- 
ftrudlion of the perfori, as thefe emotions 
clear the parts, whether fine or grofs, of a 
dangerous and troublefome incumbrance, 
they are Crapable of producing delight; not 
pleafure, but a fort of delightful horror, 
a fort of tranquillity tinged with terror ; 
which, as it belongs to felf-prcfervation, is 
one of the ftrorigeft of all the paffions. 
Its objeft is the fiiblimC*. Its higheft 
degree I call ajionijhment ; the fubordinate 
degrees are awe» reverente, and reipedt; 
which, by the very etymology of the words, 
ihew from wfiat Source they are derivcdy 

* Part 11. fedi. 2. 

S afld 
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and how they ftand diftinguifhed from pc 
fitive pleafurc. 

SECT. VIII. 

Why things not dangerous produce 2 

paffion like TERROR. 



A 



Mode of terror or pain is always 



terror, or affociated danger, the foregoing 
explanation is, I believe, fufficient. It 
will require fomithing more trouble to 
ihew, that fuch examples as I have giren 
of the fublime in the fccond part, are 
capable of producing a mode of pain, and 
of being thus allied to terror, and to be 
accounted for on the fame principles. 
And firft of fuch objcftsas are great in their 
dimeniions. I fpeak of vifual objects. 

* Partl.fea. 7. Part 11. fta. 2. 



SECT. 
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SECT. IX. 

Why vifual objwfts of great dimenfions 
are Sublime. 



VI S I O N is performed by having a 
pidure formed by the rays of light 
which are reflefted from theobjed painted 
in one piece, inftantaneoufly, on the retina, 
or laft nervous part of the eye. Or, accor- 
ding to others, there is but one point of 
any objci^ pain ted on the eye in fuch a man- 
ner as to be perceived at once ; but by mov- 
ing the eye, we gather up with great cele- 
rity, the feveral parts of the objeft, fo as to 
form one uniform piece. If the former 
opinion be allowed, it will be confidered *, 
that though all the light rcfleaed from 
a large body fliould ilrike the eye in one 
inftant; yet we muft fuppofe that the 

• Part 11. fe<a. 7. . 

S z body 
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body itfelf is formed of a vaft number of 
diilinft points, every one of which, or the 
ray from every one, makes an impreflion 
on the retina. So that, though the image 
of one point fhould caufe but a fmall 
tenfion of this membrane, another, and 
another, and another ftroke, muft ip their 
progrefs caufe a very great one, until it 
arrives at laft to the highcft degree ; and 
the whole capacity of the eye, vibrating in 
all its parts, mull: approach near to the na- 
ture of what caufes pain, and confequently 
muft produce an idea of the fublimc. 
Again, if we take it, that one point only 
of an objedt is diilinguifliable at once j the 
matter will amount nearly to the iame thing, 
or rather it will make the origin of the 
fublime.frora greatnefs of. dimenfion yet 
clearer. For if but one point is obferved 
at once, the eye muft traverfe the vaft 
fpace of fuch bodies with great quick- 
nefs, and confequently the fine nerves 
and 
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and mufcles deftined to the motion of 
that part miift be vefy much ftrained; 
and their great fenfibility muft make 
them highly afFefted by this ftraining. 
Beiides, it fignifies jufl; nothing to the 
cifefl: produced, whether a body has its 
parts connedied and makes its imprcflipn 
at once ; or, making but one impreflion 
of a point at a time, it caufes a fucceflion 
of the fame or others fo quickty as to 
make them feem united; as is evident 
^om the common efFed of whirling about 
a lighted torch or piece of wood ; which, 
if done with celerity, fecms a circle of 
fire. 

S E C T. X. 
UNITY why rcquifite to vaftncfs. 

IT may be objeifted to this theory, 
that the eye generally receives aa 
equal number of rays at all timcji, and 
S 3 ■ that 
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that therefore a great obje£t cannot affcEt 
it by the number of rays, nxorc than 
that variety of objefts which the eye 
muft always difcern whilft it remains 
opbn. But to this I anfwcr, that ad- 
mitting an equal number of rays, or aii 
equal quantity of luminous particles to 
ftrike the eye at all timesv yet if thefe 
rays frequently vary their nature, now 
to blue, now to red, and fo on, or their 
manner of termination, as to a number 
of petty fquares, triangles, or the like, 
at every change, whether of colour or 
(hape, the organ has a fort of a relaxation 
or refl ; but this relaxation and labour fo 
often interrupted, is by no means pro- 
dudive of cafe J neither has it the effedl 
of vigorous and uniform labour. Who- 
ever has remarked the diiFerent effedts 
of fome ftrong exercife, and fome little 
piddling a£tion, will underftand why 
a tealing fretful employment, which at 
once wearies and weakens the body, 
ihould 
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fliottld have nothing great ; thcfe forts of 
impulfes^ which are rather tealing than 
|>ainful, by continually and fuddenly alter-' 
ing their tenor; and direiftion» prevent that 
full teniion, that fpecies of uniform labour, 
which is allied to ftrong pain, and caufes 
the fublime. The fum total of things of 
various kinds, though it fhould equal the 
number of the uniform parts compofing 
fome one entire objeft, is not equal in its 
effciS upon the organs of our bodies. 
Belides the one akeady aligned, there is 
another very ftrong reafon for the diife- 
rence. The mind in reality hardly ever 
can attend diligently to more than one 
thing a^ a time; if this thing be little, the 
effect is little, and a number of other little 
objeds cannot engage the attention; the 
mind is bounded by the bounds of the 
objedt i and what is not attended to, and 
what does not exift, are much the fame in 
the efFed; but the eye or the mind (for 
in this cafe there i^ no difference) in 
S 4 great 
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great uniform objects does not readily 
arrive at their bounds ; it has no reft, 
whilll it contemplates them; the image 
is much the fame every where. So that 
every thing great by its quantity muft jicr 
ccffarily be one, fimple ajid entire. 

SECT.- Xf. 
The artificial INFINITE, 

WE have obferved, that a fpecies of 
grcatnefs arifcs from the artift- 
cial infinite ; and that this infinite con- 
fiils in an uniform fucceffion of great parts; 
we obferyed too, that the fame uniform 
iuccefTion had a like power in* founds. 
But becaufe the effeiSts of many things are 
clearer in one of the fenfes than in anor 
tber, and that all the fenfes bear an ana- 
logy to, and illuilrate one another, I fhall 
begin with this power in founds, as the 
faufe of the fublimitj from fucccffioii 
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is rather more obvious ia- the fenfe of 
hearing. And I ihail here once for all 
pbferve, that an inseftigation of the naturd 
^nd mechanical caufes of our pafiions, , 
befides the curioflty of tHe fubjeft, gives, 
if they arc difcovered, a double ftrcngth 
and luftre to any rules we deliver 6n Tud^ 
matters. When the car receives any fimple 
found, it is ftruck by a fingle piilft of the 
air, which makes the ear-drum and the 
other membranous parts vibrate according 
to the nature- and fpecies of the flroke. 
If the ftroke be ftrong, the organ of hear- 
ing faffers a confiderable degree of tenfion. 
If the ftroke be repeated pretty foon after, 
the repetition caufes an expeftation of 
another ftroke. And it muft be obfcrved, 
that expe<^ation itfelf caufes a ten&on. 
This is apparent in many animals, who, 
\Then they prepare for hearing any found, 
roufe thcmfelves, and prick up their ears : 
fo that here the eifeft of the founds is 
fOnfiderably augmented hy a new auxi- 
liary. 
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liary, the expe^tion. Bat though af- 
ter a number of ftrokes, we expeft ftill 
more, not being able to aicertain the exadt 
time of their arrival, when they arrive, 
they produce a fort of furprife, which in- 
creafes this tenfion yet further. For I 
kave obferved, that when at any time I 
have waited very earneftly for feme found, 
that. returned at intervals, (as'the iuccefiive 
^ring of cannon) though I fully expetted 
the return of the found, when it came it 
always mdde me &zn a little ; the ear-drum 
fui&red a convul&on, and the whole body 
confcuted with it. The tenfion of the 
part thus incrcafmg at every blow, by the 
united forces of the ftroke itfeif, the expec- 
tation, and the furprife, it is worked up 
to fuch a pitch as to be capable of the 
vfublimcj it is brought juft to the verge 
of pain. Even when the caufe has ceafed, 
the organs of hearing being often fuc- 
ceffiveiy ftruck in a fimilar manner, con- 
tinue to vibrate in that manner for fome 
time 
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time longer ; this is an additional help to 
the greatncfs of the cfieft. 



SECT. XII. 
The vibrations muft be fimilar. . 

BUT if the vibration be not fimilar 
at every impreifion, it can never be 
carried beyond the number of aftual im- 
pseffions i for move any body as a pendu- 
lum, in one way, and it will continue to 
ofcillate in ah arch of the fame circle, until 
the known caufes make it reft ; but if after 
firft putting it in motion in one diredlion, 
you pufli it into another, it can never reaf- 
fume the firft direiflion ; becaufc it can 
never move itfclf, and confequently it can 
have but the effeiS of that laft motion j 
whereas, if in the fame direction you z€t 
upon it feveral times, it will defcribe a 
greater arch, and move a "longer time. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XIII. 

The cffea of SUCCESSION in vjfual 
objects explained. 

IF wc can comprehend clearly how things 
operate upon one of our fenfes, there 
can be very little difEculty in conceiving 
, in what manner they afFed: the reft. To 
fay a great deal therefore upon the corre- 
sponding aifedlions of every fenfe, would 
tend rather to fatigue qs by an ufelefs repe- 
tition, than to throw any new light upon 
the fubje<3;, by that ample and diffule man- 
ner of treating it ; but as in this djfcourfe 
we chiefly attach ourfelves to the fublime, 
as it affeds the eye, we Ihall confider par- 
ticularly why a fucceflive difpofition of uni- 
form parts in the fame right line Ihould be 
fublimc *, and upon what principle this 
difpofition is enabled to make agomparativc- 
'Partll.fea. lO. 
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ly fmall quantity of matter produce a gran- 
der cffea, than a much larger quantity dif- 
pofed in another manner. To avoid the 
perplexity of general notions; let us Cet 
before our eyes a colonnade of uniform 
pillars planted in a right line ; let us take 
our iland in fuch a manner^ that the eye 
may (hoot along this colonnade, for it has 
its beft effect in this view. In our prefent 
fituation it is plain, that the rays from the 
iirft round pillar will caufe in the eye a vi- 
bration of that fpecies; an image of the 
pillar itfelf. The pillar immediately fuc- 
ceeding incrcafes it ; that which follows 
renews and enforces the imprcffion ; each 
in its order as it fucceeds, repeats impulfe 
after impulfe, and llroke after ftroke, until 
the eye, long exercifed in one particular 
way, cannot lofe that objedl immediately j 
and being violently roufed by this continu- 
ed agitation, it prefents the mind with a 
■ grand or fublirae conception. But in- 
ilcad of viewing a rank of uniform pil- 
lars i 
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lars ; let us fuppofe^ that they fucceed 
each other, a round and a fquare one alter-' 
nately. In this cafe the vibration caufed 
by the firft round pillar pcrifhes as foon as 
it is formed } and one of quite another fort 
(the fquare) diredly occupies its place ; 
which however it refigns as quickly to the 
round one; and thus the eye proceeds, 
alternately, taking up one image, and laying 
down another, as long as the building con- 
tinues. From whence it is obvious, that at 
the laft pillar, the impreffion is as far from 
continuing as it was at the very firft j be- 
caufe in fatS, the fenfory can receive no 
diftinfc impreffion but from the laft ; 
and it can never of itfelf refumc a diffi- 
milar impreffion : bcfides, every varia- 
tion of the objeiS is a reft and relaxa- 
tion to the organs of fight j and thcfc 
reliefs prevent that powerful emotion fo 
ncceflary to produce the fublime. To 
produce therefore a perfect grandeur in 
fuch things as we have been mention- 
ing. 
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idg» there ihould be a perfeA fimpUcitjr, 
an abfolute uniformity in difpofition, ibape, 
and colouring. Upon this principle of 
fucceflioa £Lnd uniformity it may be alked, 
whyalongbare wall fhouldnot be a more, 
fublime objed than a colonnade ; fince the 
fucceflion is no way interrupted ; fince the 
oye meets no check ; fince nothing mare 
uniform can be conceived ? A long bare 
wall is certainly not fo grand an ohjeG:. 
as a colonnade of the fame length and. 
height. It is not altogether difficult to 
account for this difference. When. we. 
look at a naked wall, from the evennefs .of 
the objcd, the eye runs along its whole 
fpace, and arrives quickly at its termina- 
tion ; the eye meets nothing which may 
interrupt its progrefs; but then it meets 
nothing which may detain it a proper time 
to produce a very great and lading ef- 
fect. The view of a bare wall, if it be 
of a great height and length, is undoubt- 
edly grand: but this is only one idea, 
4- and 
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and not a repetition oi Jimilar ideas ; \t ii 
therefore great, not fo much upon the 
principle oi infinity ^ as upon that oivaftnefs^ 
But we are not fo powerfully aife^ed with 
any one impulfe^ unlefs it be one of a pro-: 
digious force indeed, as we are with a fuc- 
cei3ion of iimilar impulics ; becaufe the 
nerves of the fenfory do not (if I may ufo- 
the expreiHon) acquire a habit of repeating- 
the fame feeling in fuch a manner as to con-^ 
tinue it longer than its caule is in adion f 
befldes, all the effects which I ha?e attribu- 
ted to expectation and furprife in fe^^ 1 1 ^ 
can have no place in a bare walU 

SECT. XIV. 

. Locke's opinion concerning darknefs, . 
confidered* 

IT is Mr.- Locke's opinion^ that darfc- 
ncfs is riot naturally an idea of terror; 
and that though an cxceffive light is 
painful 
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painful to the fenfc, that the greateft 
excefs of darknefs is no ways trouble-)- 
ibmc. He obferves 'indeed in another 
place, that a nurfe or an old woman 
having once aflbciated the ideas of ghofts 
and goblins with that of darknefs, night 
ever after becomes punful and horrible 
to die imagination. The authority of 
this great man is doubtlefs as great as 
that of any man can be, and it feemd to 
ftand ill the way of our general principle *. 
We have confidered darknefs as a caule 
of the fublime ; and we have all along con- 
^dered the fublime as depending on fome 
'modification of pain or terror : fo that, if 
darknefs be no way painful or terrible to 
any> who have not had their minds early 
tainted with luperftitioniSi it can he no 
fource of the fublimeto them> But, with 
all deference to fuch an authority* it feems 
to me, that an aiTociation of a more gene- ] 
ral nature, an aiTociation which takes in 

»-|>art H. fefl. 3. 

T aU 
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^1 mankind, may make darknels terrible jt 
for in utter darknefs, it is impo0ible to 
know in what degfte of fafety we ftand ^ 
we are ignorant of the objc&s that fur- 
round US; we may every moment ftrike 
sgainft fome dangerous obftru^ionj we 
may £ill down a precipice the firft ftep 
ve take; and if an enemy approsch, 
vre know not in what quarter to defend 
our&Wes ; in fucb a cafe flrength is no 
fun protedion ; wifdom can only a£t by 
guefs; the boldell: are daggered, and he 
who would pray for nothing clfc towards 
bis defence is forced to pray for light. 

' Ziv vcDtpj aXM 7U fwm vx ntptf urn Axfuuf 
Eir hfMi MW iurm. !■■■-■■ 

As to the aHociation of gholls, and gob- 
lins ; furely it is more natural to think, 
that darknefs, being originally an idea of «^ 
terror, was chofen as a fit fcene for fuch 
terrible reprefentations, than that fuch re- 
preicntatioos 
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prelentations have made darknefs terrible. 
The mind of man yery eafily Aides into 
an error of the former fort ; but it is very 
hard to imagine, that the effe£t of an idea 
To univerially terrible in all times, and in 
all countries, as darknefs, could poflibly 
have been owing to a fet of idle ftories, or to 
any caufe of a nature fo trivial, and of an 
operation fo precarious. 

SECT. XV. 
DARKNESS terrible in its own nature; 

PERHAPS it may appear on en- 
quiry, that blacknefs and darknefs 
are in fome degree painful by their na- 
tural operation, independent of any af- 
fociations whatfoever. I muft obfcrve, 
that the ideas of darknefs and blacknefs 
are much the fame ; and they difier only 
in this, that blacknefs is a more confined 
idea. Mr. Chefelden has given us a 
T 2 Tery 
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very curious ftory of a boy» who had been 
born blind> and continued fo until he was 
thir.teen or fourteen years old j he was then 
couched for a catara£t, by which operation 
he received his fight. Among many re- 
markable particulars that attended bis firft 
perceptions and judgments on vifual ob- 
jects, Chefelden tells us, that the firfl time 
the boy faw a black objedl, it gave him 
great uneafinefs ; and that fome time after, 
Dpon accidentally feeing a negro woman, 
he was Aruck with great horror at the 
fight. The horror, in this cafe,, can 
fcarcely be fuppofed to arifc from any 
afibciation. The boy appears by the ac- 
count to have been particularly obferving 
and fenfible for one of his age j and there- 
fore it is probable, if the great uneafi- 
nefs he felt at the firfl fight of black 
had arifen from its connexion with any 
other difagrecable ideas, he would have 
obfervcd and mentioned it. For an idea, 
diiagreeable only by afibciation, has the 
caufe 
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caufe of Its ill eiFcA on the pafiions evi- 
dent enough at the iirll imprelQon; in 
ordinary cafes, it is indeed frequently loft $ 
but this is, becaufe the original alTocia- 
tlon was made very early, and 'the con- 
fequcnt imprefHon repeated often. In 
our inAance, there was no time for foch 
an habit ; and there is no rcafon to think 
that the ill cffe&s of black on his ima- 
gination were more owing to its con- 
nexion with any difagreeable ideas, than 
that the good effc&s of more cheerful 
colours were derived from their con- 
nexion with pleafing ones. They had 
both probably their eSeds from their 
natural operation. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XVI.' 
Why DARKNESS is terrible; 

IT may be worth while to exatliine how 
darknefs can operate in fuch a manner 
as to caufe pain. It is obfervable, that ftiU 
as we recede from the light, nature has 
fo contrived it, that the pupil is enlarged 
by the retiring of the iris, in proportion to 
ourrcccfs. Now, inftead of declining from 
it but a little, fuppofc that we withdraw 
entirely from the light i it is reafonable 
to think, that the contraction of the ra^ 
dial fibres of the iris is proportjonably 
greater ; and that this part may by great 
darknefs come to be fo contracted, as to 
ftrain the nerves that compofc it beyond 
their natural lonej and by this means tq 
produce a painful fen&tion. Such a tcD'^ 
fi(m it feems there certainly is, whilft we 
are involved in darknefs j for in fuch ^ 
iUte, 
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ftate, whilA the eye remains open, there ii 
a continual ntfus to receive light; this is 
manifeft from the flafhcs and Ipnuoous 
appearances which often feem in thefe cir- 
cumftances to fd^ before it ; and which 
can be nothing but the effeifl of fpafms, 
produced by its own efforts in purfuit 
of its objed; feveral other ftrong im* 
pulfes wil^ produce the idea of light in 
the tye, befides the fubilance of light it- 
felf, as we experience on many occa- 
iiont. Some who allow darknefs to be 
a caufe of the fublime, would in&r, from 
the dilation of the pupil, that a re* 
laxation may be produtaive of the fu-- 
blime as well as a convulilon : but they 
do not I believe tonfider that although 
the circular ring of the iris be in fomc 
fenfe a fphinder, which may poffibly be ' 
dilated by a £mple relaxation, yet in 
one Hfpc£t it differs from mod of the 
other fphinders of the body, that it is 
furnilhed wi^ antagoniil mufcles, which 
T 4 arft 
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are . the radial fibres of the iris : do 
ibooer does the circular jnufcle begin to 
relax, than theie fibres, 'minting their 
counterpoife, arc forcibly drawn back, 
and open the pupil to a confiderable 
widoncfs. But though we were not 
apprized of this, I believe any one will 
find, if he opens his eyes and makes an 
effort to ^ in a dark place, that a very 
perceivable pain enfucs. And I have 
heard fome ladies remark, that after ha- 
ving worked a long time upon a ground of 
black, their eyes were fo pained and 
weakened, they could hardly fee. It 
may perhaps be objeded to this theory 
of the mechanical effedt of darknefs, 
that the ill cffefts of darknefs or black- 
ncfs feems rather mentaj than corporeal ; 
and I «wn it is true| that they do fo ; 
and fo do all thofe that depend on the 
aftedtions of the finer parts of our fyf' 
tcm. The ill effefts of bad weather 
appear often no otiherwife, than in s 
izielaQ'* 
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melancholy and deje^onof fpirits; though 
without doubt. In this cafe, the bodily 
organs fuiifer iirft, and the mind througli 
thefe organs. ^ 

SECT. XVII. 
The cffeas of BLACKNESS. 

BLacknefs is but a partial darknejsi 
and therefore it derives fome of its 
powers from being mixed and furrounded 
with coloured bodies. In its own nature^ 
it cannot be confidered as a colour. Black 
bodies, rcflefting none, or but a few rays, 
with regard to fight, are but as fo many 
vacant fpaces difperfed among the objefts 
, we view. When the eye lights on one of 
thcfe vacuities, after having been kept in 
fpmc degree of tenfion by the play of the 
adjacent tolours upon it, it fuddenly falls 
into a relaxation j out of which it as fud- 
denly recovers by a convulfive fpring. To 
ilJuftrate this ; let us confider, that when 
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«re intend to fit in a chair, tad find it 
much lower than we eipeacd, the fliock 
is Tery violent j much mote violent than 
could be thought from fo flight* fall at 
the difference between one chair and ano^ 
thet can poffibly make. If, after deiiend- 
ing a flight of flairs, we attempt inadver- 
tently to take another ftep in the manner 
of the former ones, the fliock is extremely 
rude and difigreeable ; and by no ait can 
we caufe fuch a (hock by the fame means 
when we expe<a and prepare for it. Whe« 
I fay that this is owing to having the change 
made contrary to expeaation j I do not 
mean folely, when the mnj expeSs. I 
jnean likewife, that when any 'organ of 
fenfe is for fome time aifeaed in fome one 
manner, if it be fuddenly affefled otherwife; 
there enfues a convulfive motion i fuch a 
convulfion as is caufed when any thing hap- 
pens againft the expeftance of the mind. 
And though it may appear ftrange that 
fuch a change as produces a relaxation, 
Oiould immediately produce a fudden con- 
vulfion i 
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vtdfion J it is yet moft certainly fo, and fo 
ia all the ien&s. Every one knowi 
that ileep is a relaxation ; and that lilence^ 
where nothing keeps the organs of hearing 
in idion, is in general fitteft to bring oa 
l^is relaxation : yet when a fort of mur-- 
muring founds difpofe a man to fleep,^ let 
ihtfe founds ceafe fuddenly, and the perfi>a 
iofoiediately awakes j that is, the parts aro 
braced up fuddenly, and he awakes. This 
I have often experienced myfelf, iuid I hava 
heard the fame from obferving perfbns. 
In like inaoner^ if a perfon in broad day- 
light were falling alleep, to introduce -a. 
fudden darkncfs, would prevent his ileep 
for that time, though iilence and darknefs 
in themfelves, and not fuddenly introduced, 
are very favourable to it. This I knew 
only by qonjefture on the analogy of the 
feniss when I firft digef^ed thcfe obferva*' 
tions ; but I have fincc experienced 'if. 
And I have often experienced, and fo 
have a thoufapd others, that on the firH: 
inclining towards fleep, we have been 
fuddenly 
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fuddenly awakened with a moft violenf 
ibrt; and that this ftart was generally 
preceded by a fort of dream of our fall- 
ing down a precipice : whence docs this 
flrange motion arife, but from the too 
fudden relaxation of the body, which by 
fome mechanifm in nature reftores it- 
felf by as quick and vigorous an exer- 
tion of the contracting power of the 
mufcles f The dream itfelf is caufed by 
this relaxation : and it is of too uniform 
a nature to be attributed to any other 
caufe. The parts relax too fuddenly, 
which is in the nature of filing j and 
this accident of the body induces this 
image in the mind. When we are in a 
confirmed ftate of health and vigour, as 
all changes are then lefs fudden, and lefs 
on the extreme, we can feldom complain 
of this diiagreeablc fenfation. 
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SECT. XVIII. 
The effects of BLACKNESS moderated. 

THOUGH the effeds of black be 
painful originally, we muil not 
think they always continue fo. Cuftom. 
reconciles us to every thing. After we 
have been ufed to the fight of black ob- 
jects, the terror abates, and the fmooth- 
nefs and glofllnefs or fome agreeable 
accident of bodies fo coloured, foftens, ia 
fome. meafure the horror and ftemnefs of 
their original nature ; yet the nature of 
the original impreilion {till continues. 
Black will always have fomething melan- 
choly in it, becaufe the fen&ry will always 
find the change to it from other colours 
too violent ; or if it occupy the whole 
compafs of the fight, it will then be 
darknefs ; and what was faid of dark- 
nefs will be applicable here. I do not 
purpofe to go into all that might be 
faid 
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laid to illuflrate this theory of the cSeOs 
of light and darkncfs; neither will I 
examine all the different effeds produced 
by the various modifications and mixtures 
of thefe two caufes. If the foregoing 
obfervations have any foundation in na- 
ture, I conceive them very fufficient to 
account for all the phenomena that cant 
arifc from all the combinations of black 
^ith other colours. ■ To enter into every 
particular, or to anfwer every objedKon, 
ifrould be an cndlefs labour. We have 
only followed the moft leading roaiJs; 
and we fliall obferve the fame condu<ft 
in our enquiry into the caufe of beauty. 

SECT. XIX. 
The phyfical caufe of L O V E. 

WH E N we have before us fuch 
obje<^s as excite love and com- 
placency i the body is afiet^ed, fo far as 
i could obferve, much in the following 
manner: 
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mtpott' 1 Th« head reclines fometbing on 
one fide ; the e]re-lid9 are more cloied thaa 
ufual, and the eyes roll gently with an in- 
clination to the objeft^ the mouth is s 
little opened, and the breath drawn ilowly, 
with DOW and then a low figh ; the whole 
body is compofed, and the hands iall idly 
to the fides. All this is accompanied with 
an inward ienie of melting and languor. 
Thefe appearances are always proportioned 
to ^e degree of beaiity in the object, and 
of fenfibility in the obferver. And this 
gradation from the higheft pitch of beauty 
and fenfibili^, even to the loweil of medi- 
ocrity and indifferenoei and their corre- 
fpondent efie&s, ought to be kept in view» 
eife this deicription will fecm eScaggera- 
ted, which it certainly is not. But from 
this defcription it is almofl: jmpofQble 
not to conclude, that beauty a£ts by re- 
laxing the folids of the whole iyftism. 
There are all the appearances of foch a re- 
Itaatioa ; and a relaxation fomewhat below 
6 thv 
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the natural tone feems to me to be the 
caufe of all pofitive pleafure. Who is a 
ftranger to that manner of expreflion fo 
common in all times and in all countries, 
of being foftened, relaxed, enervated, dif- 
iblved, melted away by pleafure i The uni- 
Terfal voice of mankind, faithful to their 
ieelings, concurs in affirming this uniform 
and general t!fk€b : and although fome odd- 
and particul^ inftance may perhaps be 
found, wherein there appears a confidera- 
ble degree of pofitive plealUre, without all 
riie charaders of relaxation, Ave muft not 
therefore rejeA the concluiion we had 
drawn from a concurrence of many ex}>eri-'. 
ments ; but We muO: if^ll retain it, fubjoin- 
ing the exceptions which may occur accor- 
ding to the judicious rule laid down by Sir 
Ifaac Newton in the third book of his Op- 
tics. Our portion will, I conceive, appear 
confirmed beyond any feaibnable doubt, if 
we can (hew that fuch things as we have 
already obfervcd to be the genuine canfiitu-. 
eats 
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ents of beauty, have each of them , fcpaf ately 
taken, a natural tendency to relax the fibres. 
And if it muft be allowed us, that the ap* 
pcarancc of the human body, when all 
thefeconftituents are united together before 
the fcnfory, further favours this opinion> 
^*e may Venture, I believe, to conclude, 
that the paffion called love is produced 
by this relaxation. By the fame method 
of rcafoning which we have ufed in the 
enquiry into the caufes of the fublime, 
we may likewife . conclude, that as a. 
beautiful object prefcnted to the fenfe, by 
caufing a relaxation in the body, pro- 
duces the paflion of love in the mind; 
fo if by any means the paffion fhould 
firft have its origin in the mind, a re- 
kxation of the outward organs will as 
certainly cnfue in a degree proportioned 
to the cauie* 
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SECT. XX. 
Why SMOOTHNESS is beautiful, 

IT 18 to explain the true caufc of vifual 
beauty, that I call in the afliftaQce 
of the other fenfes. If it appears that 
Jmoot&nefi is a principal cauie of pkafure 
to the touch, tafte, fmell, and hearing, 
it will be eaOly admitted a conilituent 
af vifual beauty j efpecially as we have 
before ihewn, that this quality is found 
almofl; without exception in all bodies 
£hat are by general content held beauti- 
iul. Thefe can be no doubt that bodies 
whKh are rough and angular, roufe and 
veltic^tte the organs of feeling, caufing 
a fenfe of pain, which confifts in the vio- 
lent tcnlion or contraction of the muf- 
cular fibres. On the contrary, the ap- 
plication of fmooth bodies relax j gentle 
ilroking with a fnaooth hand allays vio- 
. 7S ^^n' 
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lent pains and cramps, and relaxes th^ 
fufferiog parts from their unnatural ten- 
lion J and it has therefore very oitea no 
mean effeft in removing fweiliflgs and, 
obftrudtiops. The fenfe of feeling is 
highly gratified with fmQoth bodiqs, A 
bed fmoothly laid> and foft) that is, 
where the refiftance is every way incon- 
fiderablfii, is a great luxary, difpoling to 
an univerfal relaxation* ahd inducing be^" 
yond any thing elfe, that fp^cics of it 
called deep. 



SECT XXt. 
SWEETNESS, its nature* 

NO R is it only in the touch, that 
fmooth bodies caufe pofitive plea* 
fure by relaxation. In the fmell and 
tafte, we find all things agreeable to 
thtm, and which are commonly called 
iweet, to be of a fmooth nature, and 
U 2 that 
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that they all evidently tend to relax their 
fefpcdive fenfarics. Let us firft confidcr 
the tafte. Since it is moft eafy to en- 
quire into the property of liquids, and 
fincc all things feem to want a fluid ve- 
hicle to make them tafted at all, I in- 
tend rather to coniider the liquid than 
the folid parts of our food. The vehicles 
of all tafte are water and oil. And 
what determines the tafte is fome fait, 
tvhich aifei^s varioully according to its 
nature, or its manner of being com- 
bined with other things. Water and oil, 
fimply confidercd, are capable of giving 
fome pleafure to the tafte. Water, when 
fimple, is infipid, inodorous, colourlefs, 
and fmooth j it is found when not cold to 
be a great rcfolver of fpafms, and lubri- 
cator of the fibres : this power it pro- 
bably owes to its fmoothnefs. For as 
^uidity depends, according to the moft 
general opinion, on the roundnefs, fmooth- 
nefs, add weak cohefion of the compo- 
nent 
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nent parts of any body ; and as water afts 
merely as a fimple fluid ; it follows, that 
the caufe of its fluidity is likewife the 
caufe of its relaxing quality ^ namely, the 
fmoothnefs and flippery texture of its 
parts. The other fluid vehicle of taftes is 
oil. This too, when fimple, is infipid, in- 
odorous, colourlcfs, and fmooth to the 
touch and tafte. It is fmoother than water, 
and in many cafes yet more relaxing. Oil 
is in fome degree pleafant to the eye, the 
touch, and the tafte, infipid as it is. 
Water is not fo grateful; which I do not 
know on what principle to account for, 
other than that water- is not fo foft and 
Imooth. Suppofe that to this oil or. water 
were added a certain quantity of a fpccific 
fait, which had a power of putting the ner- 
vous papilla; of the tongue into a gentle vi- 
bratory motion j as fuppofe fugar diflblved 
in it, , The fmoothnefs of the oil, and the 
vibratory power of the fait, caufe the fenfc - 
^ call fweetncfs. In all fwect bodies, 
■ ■" ^3 fugar. 
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fugar, or a fubftance very little different 
from fugar, is conftantly found j .every 
fpecies of fait, examined by the microfcope. 
has its own diftinift, regular, invariaHo 
form. That of nitre is a pointed oblong j 
that of fea-falt an exa£t cube j that of fugar 
a perfect globe. If you have tried how 
fmooth globular bodies, as the marbles, 
with which boys amufe themfelves, 
have affedled the touch when they are 
rolled backward and forward and over one 
another, you will cafily conceive how 
fweetnefs, which confifts in a ialt qf fuch 
nature, affefts the tafie ; for a fingle globe, 
(though fomewhat pleafant to' the feeling) 
yet by the regularity of its form, and tha 
fomewhat too fudden deviation of its parts 
from a right line, it is nothing near fo 
pleafant to the touch as feveral globes, 
where the hand gently rifes tb one and falls 
to another J and this pleafure is greatly in-< 
creafed if the globes are in motion, add Ai- 
ding OTe^oae another J for-this foft variety 
prevents 
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prevents that wearinefs, which the uni- 
form difpofition of the fcveral globes 
wojuld otherwife produce. Thus in fweet 
liquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle, 
though moft probably round, are yet fo 
minute, as to conceal the figure of their 
component parts from- the niceft inquifi- 
tion of the microfcope j and confequently 
being fo exceflively minute, they ha*'e a 
fort of flat fimplicity to the tafte, refem- 
bling the efFeias of plain fmooth bodies to 
the touch J for if a body be compofed of 
round parts exceflively fmall. and packe.d ~ 
pretty clofely together, the furface will 
be both to the fight and touch as if it 
were nearly plain and fmooth. It is clear 
from their unveiling their figure to the 
microfcope, that the particles of fugar 
are confiderably larger than thofe of water 
or oil, and confequently, that their effeiSs 
from their roundnefs will be more diftinft 
and palpable to the nervous papills of that 
nice organ the tongue : they will induce 
that fenfe called- fweeinefs, "which in a 
U 4 weak 
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weak manner we difcovci' in oil, and in a 
yet weaker in water ; for, infipid as they 
are, water and oil are in fome degree fwect ; 
and it niay be obferved, that infipid things 
of all kinds approach more nearly to the 
nature of fwectnefs than to that of any 
other tafte. 



SECT. XXII. 
SWEETNESS relaxing. 

IN the other fenfes we have remarked, 
that fmooth things arc relaxing. Now 
it ought to appear that fweet things, 
which are the fmooth of tafte; are relax- 
ing too. It is remarkable, that in fomc 
languages foft and fweet have but one. 
name. Doux in French fignifies foft 
«s well as fweet. The Latin Vu/a's, and 
the Italian Dolce^ have in many cafes tha 
fame double iign location. That fweet 
things are generally relaxing, is evident i 
becaufe 
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Tiecaufe all fuch, efpecially thofe which 
are moft oily, taken frequently or in a large 
quantity, very much enfeeble the tone o( 
the ftomach. Sweet fmells, ,which bear 
a great affinity to fweet taftes, relax very 
remarkably. The fmell of flowers dif- 
pofes people to drowfinefs j and this re« 
laxing effeiS is further apparent from the. 
prejudice which people of weak nerves 
receive from their ufe. It were worth 
while to examine, whether tailes of this 
kind, fweet ones, tailes that are caufed by 
fmooth oils and a relaxing fait, are not the 
originally pleafant taftes. For many, which 
ufe has rendered fuch, were not at all agree- 
able at firft. The way to examine this is, 
to try what nature has originally provided 
for us, which ihe has undoubtedly made 
originally pleafant j and to analyfc this 
provifion. Mi/i is the firft fupport of our 
childhood. The component parts of this, 
are water, oil, and a fort of a very fweet 
fait, called the Xogar of ■miUc. 'All thcfc 
whca 
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when blended have a ^re&t Jmootbnefs to the 
tafte, and a relaxing quality to the Ikin. 
'the next thing children covet is /rmf, 
and of fruits thofc principally which arc 
fwect ; and every one knows that the fwect- 
nefs of fruit is caufed by a fubtile oil, and 
fuch a fait as that mentioned in the lail 
feAion. Afterwards, cuftom, habit, the 
defire of novelty, and a thoufand ,other 
caufcs, confound, adulterate, and change 
our palates, fo that we can no longer reafon 
with any iatisfadtion about them. Before 
we quit this article, we muft obferve, that 
as fmooth things are, as fuch, agreeable to 
the talle, and are foiind of a relaxing 
. quality ; fo, on the other hand, things 
which are found by experience to be of a 
Arengthening quality, and iit to brace the 
iibres, are almofl univerfally rough and 
pungent to the tade, and in many cafes 
rough even to the touch. We often apply 
the quality of fweetnefs, metaphorically. 
to vifual objeifts. For the better carrying 
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on this remarkable analogy of the. fenfes^ 
we may here call fwcetnefs the beautiful 
t)f the tafte. 



SECT. XXIII. 
VARIATION, why beautiful. 

ANOTHER principal property of 
beautiful objeds is, that the line 
of their parts is continually varying its 
dirciSion j but it varies it by a very in- 
fenfible deviation ; it never varies it fo 
quickly as to furpri2e, or by the iharp- 
nefs of its angle to caufe any twitching o* 
convulfion of the optic nerve. Nothing 
long contit^ued in the fame manner, no^ 
thing very fuddcnly varied, can be beauti- 
ful; becaufe both are oppofitc to that 
agreeable relaxation which is the charac- 
teriftic effcft of beauty. It is thus in all 
the fenfes. A motion in a right line, is 
that manner of moving next to a very gen- 
tle dcfcent, in which we meet the leaft 
rcfiftanccj 
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refinance : yet it is not that manner of 
moving^ which, next to a defcent, wearies 
us the leafl. Reft certainly tends to relax : 
yet there is a fpccies of motion which re- 
laxes more than reft j a gentle ofcillatory 
motion, a rifing and falling. Rocking fcts 
children to flecp better than abfolutc reftj 
there is indeed fcarce any thing at that age, 
which gives more pleafure than to be gently 
lifted, up and down ; the manner of play- 
ing which their nurfes ufe with children, 
and the weighing and fwinging ufed after- 
wards by themfelves as a favourite amufe- 
ment, evince this very fuffipiently. Moft 
people muft have obferved the fort of fcnfe 
they have had, on being fwiftly drawn in 
an cafy coach on a fmooth turf, with gra- 
dual afcents and declivities. This will 
give a better idea of the beautiful, and 
point out its probable caufe better, than 
almoft any thing elfe. On the contrary, 
when one is hurried over a rough, rocky, 
broken road, the pain felt by thefe fudden 
inequalities £hews why fimilar fights, 
fcelingSj 
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feelings, and founds, are fo contrary to 
beauty: and with regard to the feelin^^ it 
is exadly the feme in its effeft, or very 
nearly the fame, whether, for inftaoce, I 
move my hand along the furface of a body 
of a certain fliape, or whether fucha body 
is moved along my hand. But to bring this 
analogy of the fenies home to the eye : if 
a body prefented to that fenfe has fuch 3 
waving furface, that the rays of light re- 
flected from it are in a continual infenfible 
deviation from the ArongeA to the weakeft 
(which is always the cafe in a furface gra- 
dually unequal), it muft be exactly fimilar 
in its effc&: on the eye and touch ; upon 
the one of which it operates diredly, on 
the other indircdly. And this body will 
be beautiful if the lines which compofe its 
furface are not continued, even fo varied, 
in a manner that may weary or diflipate 
the attention. The variation itfelf muft 
be continually varied. 
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SECT. XXIV. 
Concerning SMALLNESS, 

TO avoid a ikmenefs, which may 
ariie from the too frequent repc- 
titiOQ of the £tme reafonings, a^d of iU 
luftj^tions of the fame nature, I will not 
enter very miautely into every particular 
that regards beauty, as it is founded on 
the difpofition of its quantity, or its 
quantity itfelf. In fpeaking of the mag* 
flitude of bodies there is great uncer* 
taitity, becaufe the ideas of gr^t and 
fmall are terms almoft entirely relative 
to the fpecies of the objeds, which are 
infinite. It is true, that having once 
fixed the fpecies of any objc^, and. the 
dimeoiions common in the individuals 
of that fpecies, we may obferve fc«nc 
that exceed, and fome that fall ihort of, 
the ordinary ftandard : thofe which great- 
ly exceed, are by that cxcefs, provided 
thti 
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the fpecies itfclf be not very Cnall* rather 
great and terrible than beautiful ; but as 
in the animal world, and in a good mea- 
iiire in the vegetable world Jikewife, the 
qualities that conftitute beauty may poffi- 
bly be united to things of greater dimen- 
fions ; when they are fo united, they. con- 
ftitute a fpecies fomething different both 
from the fublimeand beautiful, which I, 
have before called Finei but this kind,,! 
unagine, has not fuch a power on the 
paHions, either as vaft bodies have which 
9re endued with the correfpondent quali- 
ties of the fublime ; or as the qualities of 
beauty have when in^ted in a fmall objeft. 
The affcftion produced by large bodies 
adorned with the fpoils of beauty, is a ten- 
fion continually relieved; which approach- 
es to the nature of mediocrity. But if 
I were to fay how I find myfelf af- . 
te&ed upon fuch occaiions, I Ihould 
fay, that the fublime fuffers lefs by be- 
ing united to Ibme of the qualities of 
beauty. 
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beauty, than beauty does by being joitt* 
ed to grcatnefs of quantity, or any othef 
properties of the fublime. There is 
fbmething fo over-ruling in whatever in* 
ipires us with awe» in all things which 
belong ever fo remotely to terror, that no- 
thing elfe can ftand in their prefcnce, , 
There lie the qualities of beauty either 
dead and unoperativc ; or at inoft exerted 
ta mollify the rigour and fternnefs of the 
terror, which is the natural concomitant 
of greatnefs. Befides the extraordinary 
great in every fpecies, the oppofite to this, 
the dwarfish and diminutive ought to be 
confidercd. Littlenffs, merely as fuch, 
has nothing contrary to the idea of beauty. 
The hiunming-btrd, both in fhape and 
colouring, yields to none of the winged 
fpecies, of which it is the leaftj and per- 
haps his beauty is enhanced by his fmall* 
nefs. But there are animals, which when 
they are extremely fmall are rarely (if ever) 
beautiful. There is a dwarfilh fize of mett 
and 
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Srod women* Which .is aknoft, conftantly.,- 
fy -grofs and maflive, in comparifon of-. 
their height, that they prefent,us with a, 
very difagre^ble image. But. fljould a, 
man be found not above two or tjirec feet 
higfa« fuppoiing fuch a perfon to have all 
the parts of his body of a delicacy fuitable 
to fuch a fize, and^otherwife endued with 
the common qualities of other beautiful 
bodies, I am pretty, well convinced, that a 
perfon of fuch a.^atare-mi^t he confi- 
dered as beautiful j might be the object of 
love; might give us ver)r pl^afing ideas 
on viewing him. The only .thing which 
could poffibly interpofe to check our plea- 
fure is, that fuch.creatureB> however for- 
med, are unufoal^ and are often therefore 
confidered as fomething mon^roKS. The 
large and gigantic, though very compati- 
■ble with the " fublime, ■ is jcontrary to, the 
beautiful. It. is impc^hle to fuppofe a 
giant the objeil of love. When y/e let our 
■inpginatiQnlo<JiH:in. romance; the ideas 
'. J X. we 
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we naturally annex to that fize are thdfe 
of tyranny, cruelty, Injafticey and cTcry 
thing horrid and abominable. We paint 
the giant ravaging the country, plandn- 
ing the innocent traveller, and aifter^anlt 
gorged with his half-ltving flefh: iuch 
are PoIyjAemus, Cacus, and others, who 
make fo great a figure in* romances and he* 
roic poems. The even* we attend to with 
the greateft TatisfaJ^ion is their defeat iad 
death. I do not remeniber, in all that 
multitude of deaths with which the Iliad 
is filled, that the fall of any mian remark- 
able for his great ftature and ftrength 
touches us with pity ; nor does it appear 
that the author, fo well read in human na- 
ture, ever intended it ihould. It is Siihoi- 
fius, in the foft bloom of youth, torn from 
his parents, who tremble for a courage 
£> ill fuited to his ftretigth j it is ano- 
ther hurri^ by war from the new em- 
braces of his bride, young, and fflir, 
and a novice to the field, who Ua^t<*U8 
by 
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h^ his untimely Site Achilles, in fpite 
of the many qualities of beauty, which 
Homer has bellowed on his outw^d form, 
and the many great virtues with which he 
has adorned his mind, can never make us 
love him. It may be obferved, that Ho- 
mer has given the Trojans, whofe fate h* 
has deligned to excite oui- o^mpaffion, in- 
finitely more of the amiable focial virtues 
than he has di.Hributed among his Greeks. 
With regard to the Trojans, the paffion he 
choofes to raife is pity ; pity is a paflioa 
founded on love j and thefe /e^t, and if I 
may fay domeljtic virtues, are certainly the 
mo£l amia1>Ie. But he has made the Greeks 
£if their fuperiors in politic and military 
virtues. The councils of Priam are weak ; 
the arms of Hcftor comparatively feeble ; 
his courage far below that of Achilles. 
Yet we love Priam more than Agamcm* 
oon, and He&or more than his con- ■ 
queror Achilles. Admiration is the paf^ 
£on n^ch Homer would excite in favou/ 
Xa of 
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of the Greeks, and- he has done it by 
beftowing on them the virtues which 
have but little to' do with love. This' 
fhort digreflion ifc- perhaps not wholly 
bciide our purpofe, where our bufinefs is 
to (hew, that objects <of great dimehfions" 
are incompatible with beauty, Ithe more 
incompatible as they are greater ; whereas 
the fmall, if ever they fail of beauty,- 
this failure is not to be attributed t© 
their fize. ' ■ 

■SEC T. XXVI. 
Of C O L O U R. 

WITH regard to colour, the"^ dif- 
quifition is almoft infinite; ^uf 
I conceive the principles laid down in the" 
beginning of this part afc-fufficierft 'to' 
account for the efFeiSs of them all,- as 
well-as for the agreeable effedts of tranfpa- 
i^t bodies, -'whether fluid or foHd.- Sup- 
pofe I look -at a bottle of muddy liquor, 
;* ■ -. of 
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-of a blue or' red colour : the blile or red 
rays cannnot pafs clearly to the eye, but 
are fuddenly and unequally flopped, by the 
interventionof little opaque bodies, which 
iwithout preparation change the idea, and 
-change- it too into one difagreeable in its 
■own nature, conformable to the principles 
laid down in fefl. 24. But when the ray 
paffcs without fuch oppofition through the 
glafs or liquor,; when the glafs or liquor 
are quite tranfparent, the light is fomcthing 
foftened in the paffage, which makes it 
more agreeable even as light; and the li-. 
quor refleaing all the rays of its proper 
colour tvenly; it has fuch an effeaon the 
eye, as fmooth opaque bodies have on the 
eye and touch. So that the pleafufe here 
is compounded of the foftneis of the tranf- 
mitted and the evcnnefs" of the refleaed 
light. This pleafura. may be heightened 
by the common principles in other things, 
if the (hapc of the glafs which holds the 
tranfparent liquor be fo judiciouily varied, 
X 3 ss 
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«s to pre&nt the colour gradually and inter- 
chaugeably weakened and ftrengthcned 
with all the variety which judgment in 
afiairs of this nature fh^l Tuggeft. On 
a review of all that has been £iid of the 
eSc&s, as well as the caufes of both, it 
will appear, that the fublime and beauti- 
ful are biiilt on principles very diifercntj 
ind that their affections are as different : 
the great has terror for its bafis ; which, 
when it is modified, caufes that emotion 
in the mihd, which I have called afto. 
nifhment ; the beautiful is founded, on 
mere pofitive pleafure, and excites in the 
fbul that feeling, which is called love. 
Their cauies have made the fubjcdt of 
^hi« fblirth part. 
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PART V. 

SEC T. I. 
Of WORD S. 

NATURAL pbjcas . affeft us, by 
the laws of that connexion, which 
Providence has eftablifhed between cer- 
tain motions and configurations of bo- 
dies, and certain confequent feelings in 
Xiur mind. Painting affedls in the ianre 
manner, '.but with the fuperadded pleafure 
of imitation. Architecture affects by the 
X 4 lawt 
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laws of nature, and the law of reafon i 
from which latter refult the rules of pro-- 
portion, which make a work to be praif-. 
ed or cenfured, in the whole or in fomo 
part, when the end for which it was de- 
figncd is or is not properly anfwcred. But 
as. to words ; they feem to me to afie6t 
us in a manner very different from th^t 
in which we are afledcd by natural ob- 
jedls, or by painting or arcbitcfturc ; yet 
^^ords have as confiderable a iligre in ex- 
citing ideas' of beauty an4 of jhe fublimo 
as any of thofe, and fometimesa much 
greater than any ef them^ therefore an 
enquiry Jnta the, manner, by ^hich they 
excite fuch emotions is far from being nn-* 
Bcceffary in a difcourfc of this kind, 
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SEC T. n. 

The' common effeft of POETRY, not 
by raiiiag ideas of thjog? 

TH £ common notion of the power 
of poetry and eloquence, as well 
as that of words in ordinary converfa*' 
tion» is, that they zffeA the.mind by raifing 
in it ideas of thofe things for which cu^ojn 
,ha$ appointed them to ftand. To examine 
the truth of this notion, it may be requi- 
iite to obferve that words may be divided 
into three forts. The 6rft arc fuch as rc- 
prefcnt many fimple ideas united iy nature 
to form fame one determinate cprapofitioa, 
as pian, horfe, tree,.ca/ljej 6cc, Thefc I 
call aggregate mo^ds^ 'The fecond, are 
they, that ftaftd for one fimple idea of 
fuch compoiitions, ?nd no more; as r?d, 
. JjIuc, round, fquare, ajrd the like, Thefe 
I c^WJjmple abJiraSi words. The third. 
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are thofe, which are formed by an union, 
an (O'bitrary union of both the others, and 
of the various reUtiom between them in 
greater or lefler deg^rees of complexity ; as, 
virtue, honour, perfuafion, magiftrati, and 
the like. Tfae& 1 call eompotad ahftraS 
words. Words, I am fenfible, are capable 
of bong clafled into more curious diftinc- 
tions ; but the£^ ieem to be natural, and 
enough for our pttrpofe;.and they are di£- 
pofed in that order in which they arc com- 
monly taught, and in which the mind gets 
the ideas they are fubftituted for. I Ihall 
begin with the third fort of words; com- 
•pound abftra£ts, fuch as virtue, honour, 
perfuafion, docility. Of thcfc I am con- 
vinced,.that whatever power they may have 
en the paffions, they do not dcriw it from 
•anTTcprefentation r^fed in the mind of Ae 
things for which they ftand. As com- 
pofitions, they are not real eflcnces^ . and 
hardly caufc, I think, any real ideas. No- 
body, I believe, immediately on hearing 
tb« 
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the founds, virtue, liberty, «r honouiv 
conceives any precife notions of the parti- 
cular modes of ad:ion and thinking, toge^- 
ther with the mixt and fimple ideas, and 
the feveral relations of thccn for which 
thefe words are fubftitiited j neither has he 
any general idea, compounded of them-} 
for if he had, then fome of thofe particu- ■ 
lar ones, though indiAin£t perhaps, and 
confuied, might come foOn to be perceived. 
But thib, I take it, is hardly ever the cafe* 
jpor put yourfelf npon analyfing one of 
thefe words, and you muft reduce it froia 
one fet of general words fo another, arid 
then into the fimple abftni^s and aggre- 
gates, in a'much longer feries than may be 
at iirft imagined, before any real idea emer- 
ges to light, before you come to difcover 
any thing like the fifil principles of fuch 
compofitions j and when you have ma^ 
fuch a difcovery of the original ideas, 
the eiTe^l: of the compofition is utterly loft, 
A train of thinking of this fort, is much 
top long to be purfued in the ordinary ways 
of 
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of converfation, nor is it at all necefiarf 
that it ihould. Such words are in reality 
but mere founds j but they are founds, 
.which being ufed on particular occafians, 
iwfaerein we receive fqme good, or fuSer 
Ibme evil j or fee others affefted with good 
,or evil; or which we hear appliai to other 
' intereAing things or events ;- and being ap- 
plied in fuch a variety of cafes, that We 
know readily by habit to what things they 
•belong, they produce in the mind, when- 
ever they are afterwards mentioned, ef- 
.fe(^s iimilar to thofe of their occailons. 
-The founds being often ufed without re- 
ference to any particular occafion, and 
carrying ftill their firft impreffions, they 
at laft utterly lofe their connexion .with 
the particular occafions that gave rife to 
'them J yet the found, without anyannex- 
^ fd notion, continues to operate as before. 



SECT. 
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SECT. III. * ' ' 

General words before IDE A S» . ■ 

MR.' Locke has fomewhete-cAtfisrved;! 
with his ufual lagacity, that moft' 
general words, thofe belonging to virtue: 
and vice, good and evil, .efpecially, are^ 
taught before the particular modcG of' 
a(!t:ioa to which they belong are prcfent-^ 
ed to the .mind ; and with them, the:love' 
of the . one, and the abhoi'rence of the 
other; for the minds "of children ate ib: 
dttiftile, that a nurfe, or any perfon aboutr 
a; child, -by ieeming pleafed or difpleafed: 
with any thing, or even any word, may 
give^thc difpt^tion of the child a fimilar. . 
'turn. When afterwards, the feveral oc- 
currences in life come to be applied (o 
thefe words, ' and tijat which is plea&ht 
often appears under ^e name of evil; 
and what- is 'dllagreekble to nature is 
called good and virtuous j a ilrange.con-* 
. - I fufiort 
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ftifion of ideas and afieftions ariies in the 
minds of many ; and an appearance of 
no fmall contradidion between their no- 
tions and their ai^tons. There are iriany 
who love virtue and who deteft vice, and 
this oot from hypocrify or aifeAation, 
who notwithftanding very frequently z€t 
iU and vnckedly in particulars without the 
leaft remorfe ; ' becaufe thefe particular oc- 
cafiona never came into view, when' the 
paffions on the fide of virtue wcce fo 
warmly affcftcd by certain words heated 
originally by the breath of 0theca4.aDd.f0r 
tjtis xeafon, it is hard to repeat certain -fets 
of words, though owned by themfelves 
unopcrative, without being- in fome degree 
defied, efpecially if a warm and afFcdl- 
ing tone of- voice accompanies them, as 
fappofe> 

W^, vth'ant, generous^ good, and great. 

Thele words, by having .no. application,. 

*agbt to be unopoative ; hut when wordt 

I commonly 
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cc»tnmon1y lacred to great occafionfi arf 
u&d, we are affeded by them even with- . 
OQt- the occafions,' When words which 
' have been generally fo applied are put to* 
gether without any rational view, or in 
fuch a manner that they do not rightly 
agree with each other, the Ayle is called 
bombaft. And it requires in ieveral cafes 
much good fenfc and experience to be 
guarded againfl the forcy of fuch language j 
for ^ben propriety it negleded, a greater 
Dumber of thefe affecting words may be 
takea into die iervice, and a greater variety 
may be indulged in combining diem. 



SECT. IV. 
The efffca of W O R D S. 

IF words have all their poffible cxteat 
of power, three efieds arifb in the 
mind of the hearer. The .firft is, th« 
JbJtnJi the fecond, the pi^ure, or repre- 
fentatioQ 
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feitafion oF-tHc-thi(^^ 
■ found: the' ^tttirdvri, thV 
fool prodiiced by oile or' 
foregoing. CoiHpoUndi^ ^"Si^^M wor*^|J 
of which we-hav^"''Wfri'?;Spiiafcirfg,'. (ho.«* ' 
hour, jufti^e,' liberty, *and?RSriifce), pro-i 
ducc the firrf dnd fhe laft "of thef^flfeC^> 
but pot the fecond. Simpk Ufi^^^y^t^ 
iifed t6 fignify ^iom^ 5Be ^ifti^l5 ide?, i^i^ith- 
out much a'd^ver'tih^'to btKer^VJiich may 
chance tO: attend =it>>Ustb'&j'e,!^recn, hot, 
XQld, and the ■ like^/ -^i^+i^^Ji'^^ ojT 
affefting all three of the- purjjo'fisaJWf 
words ; as the ^ggfegate wbcdsf •^an, 
caftle, horfe, &;c. are in a yet higher 
degree. But I am of opinion, that the 
moft general effedt even of thefe words, 
does not ariie from their forming pidures 
of the feveral 'fhihgs they .wourd* reprc- 
fent in the imagination; becaufe, on a 
Very diligent examination of my own 
inind, and getting others to 'corifidtr 
'theirs, I do not-find that once in twenPj^ 
times any fuch': pi&uce is forincdi and 
when 
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when it is^ there is moil commonly a 
particular effort of the imagination for 
that purpofe. But the aggregate words 
operate, as I faid of the compound ab- 
Arai^s, not by prefenting any image to 
the mind, but by having from ufe the 
fame efie£t on being mentioned, that their 
original has when it is feen. Suppofe we 
were to read a paffage to this eiFedl : ** The 
river Danube rifes in a moiil and moun- 
tainous foil in the heart of Germany, 
where winding, to and fro, it waters ieve- 
ral principalities, until, turning into Au- 
ilria, and laving the walls of Vienna, it 
paffes into Hungary; there with a vaft 
Hood, augmented by the Saave and the 
Drave, it quits Chriilendom, and rolling 
through the barbarous countries which 
border on Tartary, it enters by many 
mouths into the Slack fea." In this de- 
fcription many things are mentioned, as 
mountains, rivers, cities, the fea, £cc. 
But let any body examine himfelf, and 
fee whether he has had impreHed on his 
Y ima- 
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imagination any pidlurea of a river, 
mountain, watery foil, Germany, &c. 
Indeed it is impoffible, in the rapidity and 
quick fucceffion of words in converfation, 
to have ideas both of the found of the 
word, and of the thing reprcfcnted ; 
befides, fome words, cxpreifing real- ef- 
fcnces, are fo mixed with others of a 
general and nominal import, that it is 
impradicable to jump from fcnfe to 
thought, from particulars to generals, 
from things to words, in fuch a manner 
as to anfwer the purpofcs of life; nor is 
it neceflary that we fhbulS. 

SECT. V. 

Examples that WORDS may affed 
without railing IMAGES. 

I Find it very hard to perfuade feveral 
that their paffions are affcfled by 
words from whence they have no ideas; 
and yet harder to convince them, that 
6 in 
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in -tbe 6rdinary courfe of converfation we 
are iufiiciently underftood without raid- 
ing any images of the things concern- 
ing which we fpeak. It feems to be an 
odd fubjed of difpute with any man, whe- 
ther he has ideas in his mlind or not. Of 
this, at iirft view, every man, in his own 
ibrum, ought to judge without appeal. 
But, ftrange as it may appear, we are often 
at a lofs to know what ideas .we have of 
things, or whethei'we have any ideas at all 
upon fome fubjefts. It even requires a 
good deal of attention to be thoroughly 
fatisfied on this head. Since I wrote thcie 
papers, I found two very ftriking inftances 
of the pofTibility there is, that a man may 
hear words without having any idea of the 
things which they.reprefent, and yet after- 
wards be capable of returning them to 
others, combined in a new way, and with 
great propriety, energy, and inftrudion. 
The firft inftance, is that of Mr. Black- 
lock, a poet blind from his birth. Few ■ 
Y 2 men 
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men blefled with 'the moft perfcfl; fight 
can defcribe viHial obje£ts with more fpirit 
and juAnefs than this blind.man; which 
cannot poflibly be attributed to his having 
a clearer conception of the things he de- 
fcribes than is common to other pcrfons. 
Mr. Spence> in an elegant preface which he 
has written to the works of this poet, rea- 
fons very ingenioufly, and, I imagine^ for 
the moft part, very rightly, upon the canie 
of this extraordinary pfixnomenon ; but I 
cannot altogether agree with him, that 
fome improprieties in language and thought, 
which occur in thefe poems, have ariiea 
from the blind poet's imperfedt conception 
of vifual obj^fts, lince fuch improprieties, 
and much greater, jnay be found in writers 
even of an higher clafs than Mr. Black- 
lock, and who notwithAanding po^fled 
the faculty of feeing in its full perfcftion. 
Here is a poet doubtlefs as much affefted 
by his own defcriptions as any that reads . 
them can be ; and yet he is afiefted with, 
this 
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this ftrong enthuTi&fm by things of which 
he neither has, nor can poffibly have any 
idea further than that of a bare found: 
and why may not thofe who' read his works 
be afie£led in the fame manner th«it he was, 
with as little of any. real ideas of the 
things defcribed ? The fecond inftance is 
of Mr. Saundcrfon, profeflbr of mathe- 
matics in the univerfity of Cambridge. 
This learned man ha3 acquired great know- 
ledge in natural phiiofophy, in aftronomy, 
and whatever fcienCes depend upon mathe- 
matical fkill. What was the moft extra- 
ordinary and the moft to my purpofe, he 
gave excellent lectures upon light and co- 
lours ; and this man taught others the 
theory of thofe ideas which they had, and 
which he himfelf undoubtedly had not. 
But it is probable that the words red, blue, 
green, anfwcred to him as well as the ideas 
of the colours themfelves j for the ideas of 
greater or lefler degrees of refrangibility 
being applied to thefe words, and the blind 
Y 3 man 
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man being inftruflred in what other pe-. 
fpefts they were found to-agreeor'to difagree; 
it was as eafy for him to reafon upon the 
words, as if He had been fully mafter of 
the ideas. Indeed it muft be owned be 
could make no new difcoveries in the wajt 
of experiment. He did nothing but what 
we do every day in common difcourfe. 
When I wrote this Uft fentence, and ufed 
the words every day and common difcourjhj I 
had no images in my mind of any fucceffion 
of time ; nor of men in conference with 
each other ; nor do I imagine that the 
reader will have any fuch ideas on reading 
it. Neither when I fpoke of red, or blue 
and green, as well as refrangibility, had I 
thefe feveral colours, or the rays of light 
pafiing into a different medium, and 
there diverted from their courfe, painted 
tefore me in the way of images. I know 
very well that the mind poffeffes a faculty 
of raifmg fuch images at.pleafurej but 
then an a(5l of the will is neceflary to 
this; 
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this ; and in ordinary converlation or read- 
ing it is very rarely that any image at all 
is excited in the mind. If I fay ** I Ihall 
go to Italy- next fummer," I am well un- 
derftood. Yet I believe nobody has by 
this painted in his imagination the exadl 
figure of the fpeaker pafiing by land or by 
water, or both; foqietimes on horfcback, 
ibmetinics in a carriage j with all the par- 
ticulars of the journey. Still lefs has he 
any idea ,of .Italy, the country to which I 
propofed to go j or of the greennefs of the. 
fields, the ripening of the fruits, and the 
warmth of the air, with the change to this 
froma different ieafon, which are the ideas 
for which the word fummer is fubfti- 
tuted; but leaft of all has hq any image 
from the word next\ for this word ftands 
for the idea of many, fummers, with the 
cxclufion of all but one : and furely the 
msn who fays next fummer, has no images 
of fuch a fucceflion, and fuch an exclu- 
fion. In Ihort, it is not only of thofe 
Y 4 ideas 
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ideas which are commonly called abftra^b, 
and of which no image at all can be 
formed, but even of particular real beings, 
that wc converfe without having any idea 
of them excited in the imagination ; as 
will certainly appear on a diligent exa- 
mination of our own minds. Indeed, £o 
little does poetry depend for its eiFetft on 
the power o£ raifing feniiblc images, that 
I am convinced it would lofe a very con-s 
liderable part of its energy if this were the 
■neceffary rcfult of all defcription. Becaufe 
that union of affefting words, which is the 
moft powerful of all poetical inilruments, 
would frequently lofe its force along with 
its propriety and confiftency, if the fenfible 
images were always excited. ■ There is 
not perhaps in the whole Eneid a more 
grand and laboured paffage than the de- 
fcription of Vulcan's cavern in Etna, and 
the works that are there carried on, Virgil 
dwells particularly on the formation of 
the thunder, which he defciibes unfi- 
niflied 
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nifiied Under the hammers of the Cyclops. 
But what are the principles of this ex- 
traordinary compofition i 



7res imhris torti radios, tfts nuhis aquofa 
Addldirant j rutUi ira ignis et alitis dujlrl ; 
Fulgores nunc terrificBS /onitumgue, metumque 
Mifcehant operl, Jlammifque fiquacibus iras* 

This feems to me admirably fublime j yet 
if we attend coolly to the kind of fcnfible 
images which a combination of ideas of 
this fort muft form, the chimeras of mad- 
men cannot appear more wild and abfurd 
than fuch a pidlurc. ** ^6ree rays of twined 
" Jhowers, three of 'watery clouds, three of 
'* fire, and three of the winged fouth wind % 
" then mixed they in the work terrific ligbt- 
** nings, and found, and fear, and anger, 
*' with purfuing fames." This flrangc 
compofition is formed into a grofs body ; it 
is hainmered by the Cyclops, it is ia 
part poli{hed, and partly continues rough. 
The 
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^ttte caput t caS rigmibui cjendehat 
Herrihili dtfuptr vijii msttalibus inftans ^ 
Primus Graius homa martaUs lollert contra 
Eft acuUs aufui. 

What idea do you derive from fo excel- 
lent api<fture ? none at all, moil certainly; 
neither has the poet faid a fingle word 
■which might in the leaft ferve to mark a 
fingle limb or feature of the phantom, 
which he intended to reprefent in all 
the horrors imagination can conceive. In 
reality poetry and rhetoric do not fucceed 
in cxaft dcfcription fo well as painting 
doesi their bufinefs is, to afFed rather by 
fympathy than imitation ; to difplay rather 
the effedt of things on the mind of the 
fpeaker, or of others, than to prefent a 
clear idea of the things themfelves. This 
is their moft extenfive province, and that . 
in which they fucceed the beft. 
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SECT. VI. 
POETRY not ftriaiy an imitative art. 

HENCE wc may obferve that poe- 
try, taken in its moft general fenfc, 
cannot with ftrift propriety be called an 
art of imitation. It is indeed an imi- 
tation fo far as it defcribe^s the manners 
and paffions of men which their words 
can cxprefs j where animt motus effert 
interprete lingua. There it is ftriftly 
imitation ; and all merely dramatic poe- 
try is of this fort. But defcripthe poe- 
try operates chiefly by fubfiitutiim ; by 
the means of founds, which by cuftom 
have the effect of realities. Nothing is 
an imitation further than as it refembles 
fome other thing j and words undoubt- 
edly have no fort of refemblance to the 
ideas for which they ftand. 

SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 
How WORDS influence the paflions* 

NO W, as words afftQ., not by any 
original power, but by reprcfeo* 
tation, it might be fuppofed, that their 
influence over the pafiions fhould be but 
light ; yet it is quite otherwife ; for we 
find by experience that eloquence and 
poetry are as capable, nay indeed much 
more capable, of making deep and lively 
impreffions than any other arts, and even 
than nature itfelf in very many cafes. And 
this arifes chiefly from thefe three caufes. 
Firft, that we take an extraordinary part 
in the paffions of others, and that we ■ 
are eafily afiefted and bfought into fym- 
pathy by any tokens which are fhewn of 
them ; and there ^re no tokens which 
can exprefs all the circumftances of moft 
paflions fo fully as words ; fo that if a 
perfon 
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perfon fpeaks upon any fubjeft, he can 
not only convey the fubjcft to you, but" 
likewife the nianner in which he is him- 
felf aflfeaed by it. Certain it is, that 
the influence of moft things on Our paf- 
fions is pot fo much from the things 
themfelves, as frcwn our opinions con- 
cerning them; and thefe again depend 
very much on the opinions of other 
men, conveyable for the moft part by 
words only. Secondly, there are. many 
things of a very afFefting nature, which 
can feldom occur in the reality, but the 
words which reprefent them often do; 
and thus they have an opportunity of 
making a deep impreflion and taking 
root in the mind, whilft the idea of the 
reality was tranfient j and to Tome per- 
haps never really occurred in any fliape, 
to whom it is notwithftanding very af- 
fefting, as war, death, famine, &c. Be- 
iides, many ideas have never been at all 
prefcnted to the fenfes of any men but 

by 
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by words* as God, angels, devils, Kea*' 
yen, and hell, all of which have how- 
ever a great influence over the paffions. 
Thirdly, by words we have it in our 
power to make fuch combinations as we 
cannot pofiibly do otherwife; ^ By this - 
power of combining we are able, by the 
addition of well-chofen circumftances, to 
give a new life and force to the fimple 
objeft. In painting we may reprefent any 
fine figure we pleafe; but we never can 
give it thofe enlivening touches which it 
may receive from ■\<tords. To reprefent. 
an angel in a pidure^ ypa can only draw 
a beautiful young man winged.: but what 
painting can furnilh tsut any thing fo 
grand as the addition of one word, •* the 
*• angel of the Lordf" li is true, I have 
here no fclear idea i but thefe words affeft 
the mind more than the fenfible iniage 
did; which is all I contend for. A pic-- 
ture of Priam dragged to the altar's foot, 
and there murdered, if it were well exe- 
cuted. 
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cuted, would undoubtedly be very mor- 
ing; but there afe very aggravating 
circumftances, which it could never rc- 
prefent: 

Sangtdm faimtim quos ipfe facieverat igntt. 

As % further Inilance, let us coniider 
thofe lines of Milton, whcre:hc defcribcs 
the travels of the fallen .angels througU/*' 
their difmal habitation j . vj 

m" ■■! Cftr ma^ a dark and dreary velt 

Thtypa/s'dt andmeny a regita dalargus j ■' 

O'er many a frtxtitt many afitry Al^ \ 

jReciSf eaveh laitt,fwt h^ss^nSy andfliades ^dedlh, 

AuTfiverfi efdeeth^ 

Here is difplayed the force of union in 

Jf wif, tgvtt, laiei, deaf, ia^tfeni, aaijhada ; 

which yet would lofe the greatelj part of 
the ciFeia, if they we^e not t^? 
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Rscii, cavtsy laktSy dens, begs, fensy and fiaJes-—^ , 
«/ Death. ' .' 

The idea or this affcdlion caufed by a 
word, which nothing but a word could 
annex to the others, raifes a very great 
degree of the rublinete; and t^ fubUme 
is railed yet higher by wh»t follows, 
a ** univerfe of VeAtk" Here are- again 
two ideas not prefentftbl? but by lan- 
guage; and an union of them great and 
amazing beyond 'conception ; if tb^- ta3.y 
properly be called ideas which prefent do 
diAinift image to the.mind:-^bttt dill it 
will be difficult to cbnceLve how words 
can move the paflions which belong to 
real objeifts, without reprefenting thefe 
objea-s clearly,. This is (difficult to us, 
becaufe we do not fufficiently diftinguifh, 
in our otiervatiohs irpohlariguage, (w- 
tween a clear expreffion, and a itrong 
expreffion. ' ■ *rheffi are frequently con- 
founded with' each 'other, though they 
arc 
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arc in reality extremely different. The 
former" regards the underftandmg ; the" 
latter"beI6hgs to the paifion^.' The one 
defcrihes a thing as it is ; the other de- 
fcrjbesit as it is felt. Now, as "there is a 
moving tone of voice, ah impaffioned coun- 
tcn'ahcc, an agitated gefture, which affetft' 
independently of the thmgs about which 
they are exerted, fo there are words, and 
ceVtalhdifpofitions of words; which being 
peculiarly demoted to palfionate fubjefts, 
and always ufed by thofe who are under 
the influence of any paflion, touch and 
move us morejhan thofe which far more 
clearly and diftiriftlyexprefs the fubje<5t 
matter. We yield to fympatby what we 
refufe to defcription. The truth is, all ' 
verbal defcription, merely as naked defcrip- 
tion, though never fo exad, conveys Cq 
poor and infufficient an idea of the thing 
described, that it could fcarcely have the 
fmalleft effcdi^ if the fpeaker did not call 

V . Z 2 ia 
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in to his aid thofe modes of Ipeech that 
mark a ftrong and lively feeling in him- 
ielf. Then, by the contagion of our 
■palBons, we catch a fire already kindled 
in another, which probably might never 
have been finick out by the objeift de- 
scribed. Words» by ftrongly conveying 
the paiEons, by thofe" means which wc 
have already mentioned, fully compenfate 
for their weaknefs in other refpeds. It 
may be obferved, that very polished lan- 
guages, and fuch as are prufed for their 
fuperior clearnefs and perfpicuity, are ge- 
nerally deficient in ftrength. The French 
language has that perfection and that 

' defect. Whereas the oriental tongues, 
and in general the languages of moft un- 

* poliflied people, have a great force and 
energy of expreflion; and this is but 
riatural. Uncultivated people are but' or- 
dinary obfervers of things, and not cri- 
tical in diftinguilhing them; but, for 
that rcafon, th^ admire more, and are 
2 niore 
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more affefted with what they ice, and 
therefore fcXp^efs' thcmfelyies- in a warincr 
and more paHionate manner. If the afi 
fcftion be well conveyed, it will work Us 
cffeft wilhou't any\clear"idea; often wrthf- 
out any "idea at all of the thing whicfi 
has originally given rife to it^ ■ "' " 

Jt might he cxpeded from the fcrtiJit/ 
of thcfubjcft, that I fliould cohfidef . 
poetry as it regards the fublime and beau- 
tiful more at large; but it muft be 
obferved that in this light it has beea 
often and- well handled already.- It 
was not my defign to enter into the 
criticifm of the /ublirae and beauti- 
ful in any art, but to att^qtpt to lay 
down fuch principles as may tend to 
afcertain, to diftinguifli, and to form 
a fort of ftandard for them ; which pur- 
pofes I thought might be beft cffeaed by 
an enquiry into the properties of fuch 
things in nature, as raife love and afto.» 
nifhment in us i and by fhewing in what 
manors 
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manner they operated to produce , thefq 
paffions. Words were only fo far tq be 
considered, as to fliew upon what principle 
they were capable of being therepr^fen- 
^tiyes of thefe natural things, and by 
wHat p6wers, they were able to aife£t us 
often as ftrongly as the things they repre- 
sent, and fometimes much more Arongly^ 
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